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-1914---LET’S MAKE IT OUR BEST YEAR. 


NOTHER year has passed, and a new year has begun. We express 
the hope that to all our Progressive.Farmer readers it will really 
be a new year—a year of new hopes and aspirations, of higher 

/ideals and ambitions, a year of such progress and achievement that at 
its close we 


the problem fundamentally is one of more money—not money for 
money’s sake, but that our country boys and girls and men and women 
may get out of life the happiness and joy that are rightly theirs. 

So, Progressive Farmer readers, let us resolve, once for all, that 





may look 
back upon it 
| as the best so 
‘far in our 
lives. 
| That we 
imay do this 
‘it is necessa- 
ry at once 
that we take 
istock of our 
‘short -com- 
‘ings and de- 
|| ficiencies — 
‘}make a real, 
| heart-search- 
jing inven- 
|| tory of those 
things we 
thave done 
‘and are do- 
| ing and those 
we have left 
undone—and 
resolve that 
the new year 
shall be one 








CAREFULLY SELECTED SEED MATERIALLY INCREASE FARM PROFITS. 


, 1914 shall 
mark the 
year we for- 
ever rose 


above the» 


class of the 
average 
farmer —the 
farmer who 
makes 18 
bushels of 
corn and less 
than 200 
pounds of 
cotton to the 
acre. This 
is truly our 
only hope 
for econom- 
ic inde- 
pendence — 
the only 
means by 
which our 
children may 
be brought 
up as edu- 


Scene on Farm of D. R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. cated, clear- 





of better things. New Year’s resolutions are commonly supposed to 
be made only to be broken; but without resolutions no effort can be 
| successful and no true progress may be made. So let’s make our 1914 
resolutions of unbreakable material, adhering to them and steadily 
striving for their attainment, until in the end the things we set our 
| hearts upon are ours. Successful men—men who have achieved great 
| purposes—have first hoped, then resolved, and then worked unceas- 
\}ingly until their hopes and aims became reakties. In all human lives 
|and activities this law holds good—that whatever man hopes for and 
unceasingly strives for he finally gains. So let us at the beginning of 
'| this, our best year, set our hearts upon a few of the good things that 
, os will go to make ours and the lives of those for whom we live better 
and happier—and then let’s never turn aside, never falter, until we 
have made of them realities. 

What can we hope and work for? What are some of the possibili- 
ties, some of the things that make for better lives and better living, 
that we may attain ? 

First of all. it must always be true that material, external things, in 

|a large measure, affect our welfare; and as a consequence our first 
duty must lie in the direction of making our material surroundings 
more pleasant and habitable. This takes a certain amount of wealth— 
|| wealth created by the application of better methods in crop produc- 
l}tion. We believe that our Southern people have the knowledge to 
|| expend wisely at least double their present annual outlay for schools, 
|; roads, better livestock, better implements and better homes. These 
elements of happier living must be bought with increased wealth, so 





brained, clean-hearted, right-thinking AmeriCan citizens. 

How this increased wealth shall be achieved is one of the problems 
of our economic regeneration, The means lie all about us, ours for 
the asking. Let us harness them to our purposes and bear steadily 
toward better things. And with our hopes and ambitions, our failures 
and successes, let us not forget to cultivate that mental spirit which, 
whether we have riches or poverty, fits us to meet the day’s work with 
smiling face and dauntless courage—the spirit that points unswervingly 
toward its goal, the spirit of cheery good will and eagerness to bear 
our share of the world’s burdens. 
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Keep a Farm Record and Ac- 
counts this Year. 


The Progressive Farmer’s Little ‘‘Farm Record 
Book’’ makes it Easy for any Farmer to Be 
a Business Man. 





INVENTORY OF STOCK, TOOLS, CROPS, ETC. 
An tamized \ist of each should be medeon e 


beet for Dutting summary of the values on this page. 


seperate sheet and pssted or folded in this 


‘han Progressive Farmer’s little 
“Farm Record Book for 1914’’ 





i 4 ARTICLE | vane = | pare Dasearrrion 


provides all the necessary blanks 





DWRNTORIGD | 
Apples { | 
Beans 
Butter 
Barley 

















Buckwheat 
Barrels 
Boxes & Crates 

















NEXT WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Men Who Are Making a New South Carolina—an article 


of especial interest to Palmetto State readers ; 


A Town Run 


by Young Men—and how they have co-operated with the 


farmers ; 
cleaning plants ; 


has favored this region; and an unusually good lot of other 
good things, even for The Progressive Farmer. 





DOUBLE PRIZES FOR FARM IMPLEMENT AND 
MACHINERY LETTERS. 





Our annual Farm Implement and Machinery Special isal- 
ways worth a year’s subscription in itself, but we want to 


make our 1914 special the greatest ever. 


It will be issued 


February 7; and we are going to give double prizes for expe- 
rience letters from all classes of farmers and plantation own- 


ers: $10 for the best letter, $5 for the second best, $2.50 each 


Marketing the Peanut Crop—need for co-operative 
The South as a Cattle Country—how nature 





for the four next best, and regular cash rates for all others, 


we publish. 


Write us your experience with anything and everything 
that will save labor or increase profits—hand tools, garden 


| 


| 


tools, plows, harrows, planters, weeders, cultivators, manure | 
spreaders, mowers, binders, shredders, gasoline engines, peanut | 
pickers, pea threshers, cream separators, traction plows, etc., 
etc. Tell us whether they have paid you or not; give us sug- | 


gestions about their care and management; and report any | 


mistakes you have made and every useful labor-saving idea 
you have worked out in your farm work, no matter how simple. 


Tell us too of every plan of co-operation with your neighbors | 


in buying or using better implements or machinery. 


Remember all articles must be mailed before January 25 to 
be considered. Send in your letter and help us make this 


Special the best in our history. 











BUSINESS TALKS 


For Farmers and Farmers’ Wives. 








WHEN YOU SEND 
TION. 


A SUBSCRIP- 


HENEVER you send any sub- 
seription to The Progressive 
Farmer, please observe these rules: 
(1). Write very, very plainly. Many 
mistakes are due to the writer’s fail- 
ure to take pains in this respect. 
(2). Be sure to say whether the 
subscription is new or old, a new sub- 
scription or a renewal. 





(3). If it is a renewal, be sure to | 


look at the label on your paper and 


wenew under exactly the same name 


and with the same postoffice address. 
Otherwise our clerks may think it a 
new subscription. If there is any er- 


| 


ror, call attention to it and it will be | 


corrected. 

(4). If you are getting two papers, 
give exact name and postoffice ad- 
dress to which each goes and tell us 
which one should be stopped. 





“THE WAY TO A MAN’S HEART.” 


AST summer Aunt Kate had an 


article in one of your papers on | 
Can you | 


how to make lightbread. 
send me acopy? Our men folks love 
home-made bread.’’ 

No, we couldn’t send an extra copy, 
as all of our extra copies of that is- 
sue were gone. We had it copied on 





a typewriter, however, and now she’s 


| 


} 





Cattle & Calves 


and forms, properly printed, ruled 
and explained, so that any farmer 
can keep all together in one small 
book all the farm records and ac- 
counts for the year. Here are 





some of the items covered: 














Cash Account; Everything Bought or Sold; 





Fertilizer Bought; Cotton Ginned; Cotton 








Sold; all about each; Cotton Picked, Ac- 





count with each Picker; Miscellaneous 








Haroess 





Hired Labor; Tobacco Sold: Peanuts Sold; 








Implements de Tools 
mate Me cools 


Daily Record of Labor Hired; Diagram of 





Farm; Poultry Breeding Record; Egg and 








Poultry Record; Stock Breeding Record: 





Products of Farm for Year from each Field; 





Inventory of Stock, Tools and Crops. 
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Do not confuse this ‘‘Record Book”’ 
with others of the same name, 
suited only to Northern farmers. 
This one has been revised by the 
Editors of the Progressive Farmer 
to cover the needs of cotton, to- 
bacco and peanut farmers, and to 
meet all ordinary Southern needs. 


Order Quickly If You Want One! 


We have had only 10,000 of these 
Record Books printed and we have 
170,000 Progressive Farmer famil- 
ies. You have just one chance in 
seventeen to get one of these first 
editions therefore. 

Regular price, 15 cents; regular price of 
our Progressive Farmer Binder, 35 cents. 
We will send both Record Book and 
Binder for 40 cents—or the Record Book 
alone for 10 cents to all who order be- 
tween Jan. Ist and 10th. Address all 
orders all orders to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Planting and Miscellaneous Record; Orch- 
ard and Fruit Acreage: Improvements 
Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering; Im- 
provements Made—Fencing, Cement. 
Work, General Repairs; Record of Iusur- 
ance, Notes, and Mortgages 


FERTILIZER BOUGHT 


cost DATE 


BALES OF COTTON SOLD 


TOTAL ] waicur | Paice 
Paice ected | LBs 
ee eee 











| scrub prices. 








Of course, it’s all right 
to trade as close as possible, but 
showing you are close-fisted and nar- 
row-minded is more apt to get you a 
bad deal than a good one, 

Only the best is cheap. 


DON’T SPANK THAT BOY! 


N MY table drawer, I keep a lot of 
clipping, recipes, ete. My little 
boy got in there the other day and 
destroyed most of them. I well re- 


| eall one that I have wanted to try a 


happy and the men folks are getting } 


good bread. 

Had she had a binder and saved 
her papers, she could have 
bread that day instead of waiting a 
whole week. 

Isn’t it worth 35 cents to keep men 
folks from complaining about baker’s 
bread? 

Well, 
time and trouble. 





ONLY THE BEST IS “CHEAP.” 


N A RECENT letter received from 

a breeder of Holstein cattle he 
says: 

“Inclosed find ad I want in wants 
and for sale column, at 4 cents a 
word. I get lots of inquiries to my 
ad in your columns, but our Southern 
people don’t know the value of pure- 
bred stock, and I write fifty to sixty 
letters to make one sale. They don’t 
seem to realize that one good, pure- 
bred is worth a cowpen full of scrubs. 
I have never yet had a man to visit 
my herd who wanted to buy, who 
did not buy. I inclose check for $4 
to pay for five insertions.” 

You might as well make up your 
mind, good folks, to the fact that you 
can’t get good, pure-bred stock at 


| 


made | 


long time—‘How to Make Potato 
Puffs.’ Can you find it for me? I 
spanked the boy.”’ 


Yes, it took a young lady in our} 


office about five minutes to find it in 
our bound volumes and ten minutes 
to write you a letter. 

You ought 
that boy. 


not to 
You ought to pay 35 cents 


| for a binder and save his disposition. 


get you a binder and save} 





It’s natural for a little boy to tear 
up things, but a binder will enable 
you to put your papers away and 
keep them. 

Get one—everybody. 





BEEN COON HUNTING? 

F SO, you have skins for sale. The 

furriers advertising in our paper 
pay good prices for the skins of coons, 
*possums, minks, etc., and these skins 
will bring some nice ‘‘pin money.” 
Besides, these ‘“‘varmints’’ kill chick- 
ens, etc., and are better done away 
with. 





BEGIN RIGHT. 


E SURE to get a copy of the “Farm 
Record Book” for keeping your 
farm accounts. Free with each new 
or renewal subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
If you are already paid in advance 
send your renewal for another year, 
the book is worth it. 





have spanked } 


} the 


} the 





A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


There is a man living on the 
that we haven’t very much use for. 


west side 
We got 


| acquainted with him through the mail Sun- 


day morning when he 
follows: 

“Send me the Herald to my house. I have 
been taking the News for 18 years now and 
I am not going to take it any more. Any 
paper that will tell about an automobile ac- 
eident and lie about it, for I saw it myself, 
isn’t worth ten cents, or five cents either. So 
I will stop the News and you can send me 
the Herald now.”’ 

Now it is not displeasing from a commer- 
cial standpoint to get a new subscriber, and 
the Herald is in business to get them, Nei- 
ther are we afflicted with emotions of sym- 
pathy so strong as to make us unwilling to 
take subscribers away from our competitors. 
We will take all we can and never shed @ 
tear, 


wrote us a letter as 


But there is something about the tone of 
the letter quoted above that does not appeal 
to one. Here is an old subscriber of a news- 
paper. He has taken the paper for nearly 
a score of years. Presumably he has been 
pleased with it all that time, and however 
much one may wonder at his taste, it ap- 
parently filled his wants, 

One would think that a kind of friendship, 
a spirit of tolerance and sympathy would 
have grown up with the old subscriber for 
newspaper. He does not throw it over- 
board for any change of political policy or 
on the broad and indisputable ground that 
the Herald is a better newspaper. If he did 
this he would be acting reasonably and 
rationally. 

But “X” has no such thought. His news- 
paper, the one he has read for 18 years and 
which has always suited him, makes one slip 
apd without other grievance as far as any 
one can see he abandons his old friend and 


forms relations with its rival. [ 
good to us, *“%.” We ®# 


You don’t look 
cord your subscription and will send you 

paper. But we don’t expect to keep you 
long and, if the truth must be known, we 
don't care. ‘ 

We want to publish a newspaper, ‘X,” 
the best we know how. We are going to be 
alive and active and we are going to make 
mistakes once in awhile. In the ordinary 
course of events, ‘‘X,’’ you ought to be gath- 
ered to your fathers before another 18 years 
have elapsed, but if you shouldn’t and you 
should remain with the Herald imagine our 
situation. Think of us scanning each col- 
umn and line of each edition trembling with 
fear lest “X” shall be displeased and shall 
stop his paper! 

We are afraid, “X,” it won’t be a go for 
long. You are not our kind. Herald read- 
ers are usually sensible, whole-hearted and 
and stanch friends. They are not the kind 
who will “knock” at the slightest difference 
of opinion or chuck aside an old friend or a 
newspaper because of a single fault, 

Maybe you will improve in good company, 
“XxX,” and we will hope for the best, but at 
the present writing you are not in our class. 
—From the Joliet (Ill.) Herald. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 














Larger Yields Still a Problem in 
the South. 


N THE December issue of ‘‘World’s 
Work” we find the following quo- 
tation: 


“We have arrived suddenly at 
a point in our agricultural devel- 
opment where rropaganda and 
enthusiasm for eater produc- 
tion have given way to a most 
acute interest in more rational 
ways of selling and distributing 
what we do produce. We have 
turned from agronomics to eco- 
nomics.” 


The author of this effusion is not 
clear, but it is quoted with apparent 
approval by the Editor of ‘‘World’s 
Work’’ and in substance, represents 
a vast amount of irresponsible twad- 
dle which is being freely indulged in 
by a vast army of those who have re- 
cently become obsessed with the im- 
portance of helping the dear farmer 
and reducing the high cost of living. 

There is but one fact in the whole 
quotation and that is that there has 
arisen an “acute interest in more 
rational ways of selling and distribu- 
ting what we do produce.” It is not 
true that this is any sudden realiza- 
tion, except to a few recent recruits 
to agricultural work who, knowing 
nothing of agricultural production, 
seek to make up for their lack of 
knowledge of agricultural problems 
by loud and repeated declarations 
that “having solved the production 
problems, now just look at us solve 
these more important problems of or- 
ganization, co-operation and market- 
ing.” 

Neither is it true that agronomics 
has given way to economics, or that 
the enthusiasm and propaganda, pre- 
viously concerned with production, 
has ‘‘given way” to activities for bet- 
ter marketing. The fact is simply 
that the “propaganda and enthusi- 
asm” for more economical production 
(not greater production, as errone- 
ously stated in the quotation) is go- 
ing on with renewed energy and ef- 
fectiveness; while the ‘propaganda 
and enthusiasm” for ‘‘more rational 
ways of marketing’ has been aug- 
mented by the addition of an army 
of enthusiastic non-agriculturists, 
which recent economic developments 
have attracted to this popular field 
for publicity and more or less useful 
work. : 

According to the estimate of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture the average production 
of cotton in 1913 was 181.9 pounds 
of lint per icre. And yet we are told 
by the e .omists(?) that our prob- 
lems are those of organization, co- 
operation, marketing and rural cred- 
i These are all vital questions in 
t¥e future rural development of the 
South, but how much organization 
and co-operation is possible so long 
as we plant over 36,000,000 acres of 
our best lands in cotton and then 
only produce 181.9 pounds of lint 
per acre? Surely, anyone who states 
that enough, or as some have done, 
too much, attention has been given to 
the production side of Southern agri- 
culture simply shows himself densely 
ignorant of the real agricultural con- 
ditions and problems of the South. 

We want all the attention possible 
given to these popular matters, which 
SO many politicians and others have 
made very much a fad in recent 
months; but if attention to these is 
to lessen our attention to cheaper 


production, by increased yieids per 
acre, the gain will be at too great a 
cost. For until we grow more than 
181.9 pounds of lint cotton per acre, 
or grow a more profitable crop, rural 
organization and co-operation can 
not accomplish what is necessary for 
the regeneration of the South agri- 
culturally. I am making no protest 
against the real work being done to 
bring about more and better rural 
co-operation, marketing, etc. It is 
true that most of those actively en- 
gaged in the work have so-far just 
talked, but there are large numbers 
of earnest, intelligent workers in this 
field and I say God speed to them; 
but I do protest against the silly 
statements of some of them who 
should know better or not presume to 
teach, that enough attention has 
been given to the production side of 
Southern agriculture. And I protest 
still more earnestly, if possible, 
against the narrow and silly tendency 
of many workers in those fields to 
discredit the work of the organiza- 
tions and individuals who have given 
their attention to the work of in- 
creasing production per acre. State- 
ments that production has received 
too much or sufficient attention in 
the past and should be given second- 
ary consideration from this on, are 
often made by those présuming to 
lead the agricultural activities of the 
South, but in the light of our present 
large acreage in cotton and corn and 
the low yields of these crops whic 
we make, such statements are simply 
ridiculous. 


It requires more specific knowl- 
edge of agriculture to work effective- 
ly in the field of increasing soil fer- 
tility and lessening cost of production 
by increased yields per acre, than in 
dealing with generalities about the 
benefits to be obtained from organi- 
zation and co-operation, and that is 
probably why this field is not so pop- 
ular with the large numbers of those 
who have recently taken a new inter- 
est in things agricultural; but so 
long as we produce only i81.9 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre and yet plant 
over 36,000,000 acres; so long as we 
grow 18 to 20 bushels of corn and 20 
to 25 bushels of oats per acre; and 
so long as we buy corn, hay, mules 
and meat from other sections, it is no 
true friend of Southern agriculture 
who would lessen one whit the ef- 
forts that are being made to increase 
the efficiency of the production side 
of our work. 


Many people seem to think that in 
order to ‘“‘boost their own game’’ 
they*must belittle the importance o7 
something else. An example of this 
is seen in those short-sighted work- 
ers for better conservation of public 
health, who seek to advance their 
projects by claiming that the Govern- 
ment is giving too much and more at- 
tention to the health of livestock 
than to the health of the people. It 
is time that more should be done to 
conserve public health, but it is not 
true that too much, or even enough, 
has been done to conserve the health 
of our livestock. Likewise it is true 
that not enough has been done to 
promote organization, co-operation 
and marketing, but it is not true that 
enough has been done to promote 
more economical production by in- 
creasing yields per acre. Moreover, 
it never can be true, until ‘we grow 
more than 181.9 pounds of lint cot- 
ton and 20 bushels of corn per acre, 
or else find some more profitable 
crop to take the place of cotton and 





corn on nearly all our cultivated 
lands. These crops occupy by far the 
most of our cultivated lands and, 
while this remains true, we must raise 
more than 181.9 pounds of lint cot- 
ton and more than 20 bushels of corn 
per acre if we are ever to haveenough 
money to build up desirable rural 
conditions by organization and co-op- 
eration, or by better “‘ways of selling 
and distributing what we do pro- 
duce.”’ 





We Need to Do More Thinking. 


Pete: reader says: ‘‘Much is 
said about the farmers not using 
the information given out by our A. 
and M. Colleges and the farm papers. 
In regard to fertilizing truck it is al- 
ways given out as so much per acre 
of such and such a crop, when few 
people have more than a few short 
rows of such acrop. Now if one was 
told how much to use per so many 
feet of truck in rows, or so many 
square feet, thousands would use the 
information. Only truck gardeners 
have all the kinds of machinery to 
fertilize and spray.” 

Another reader repeats the com- 
mon criticism, that ‘‘in giving direc- 
tions for feeding, you should state 
the quantities in ears of corn or by 
measure and not by weight nd the 
exact amount required by i. animal 
of a given weight per day.” 

It is almost unbelievable that any 
one wanting to use a fertilizer should 
fail to use it because some one has 
not figured out for him the exact 
amount to use per row of a given 
length, or per square foot; but we 
really believe that our reader is right, 
that many are so mentally lazy that 
they refuse to do any thinking for 
themselves. This is the great trou- 
ble with many Southern farmers to- 
day. They seem to think all these 
things are too hard for them to work 
out for themselves. We mean of 
course, that many of them, too many, 
feel that way, for of a certainty there 
is a large number of Southern farm- 
ers who areas mentally active as any 
other class. But we might as well 
sace the facts as they exist. Too 
many of them are mentally lazy. The 
same might be said of any other 
class, but we are now dealing with 
farmers. Now, it is simply impossi- 
ble to state the amounts of fertilizers 
which should be used on rows of veg- 
etables of all the different lengths 
and if it were practicable it would 
not be best. All farmers must learn 
as many of them have, that they must 
de their own thinking. Fortunately, 
any man can learn sufficient of the 
basic facts of agriculture to revolu- 
tioniz2 the agricultural practices of 
the South if all would do so. The 
greatest need is not for more facts 
but for more thinking. 

If there is a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, as our friend sug- 
gests, who fails to use fertilizers 
when they are needed, because he 
can not or will not calculate the 
amount which should be used per row 
of garden crops, when the rows are, 
say 100 feet long and 1,000 pounds 
per acre is advised, we call his at- 
tention to the following facts: 

An acre is approximately 210 feet 


square. On such a square the~ 
would be 70 rows three feet 2 
60 rows if three and one-half feet 


apart and 52 rows if four feet apart. 
It is apparent that if 1,000 pounds is 
te be applied per acre and there are 
70 rows, 1,000 divided by 70 will 
give the number of pounds per row, 
which will be about 14 pounds. If 
the row is 100 feet long about seven 
pounds per row will be right and if 
50 feet long three and one-half to 
four pounds may be used. 

As to the criticism that we should 
state the quantity of feed in ‘‘ears of 


corn or by measure,’”’ we must differ 
with our reader. Ears of corn vary 
in size too greatly and measuring is 
almost as indefinite. Measures of 
supposed definite capacity vary great- 
ly. One so-called quart measure will 
hold a fourth more than some other 
measure supposed to hold a quart. 
Again, different samples of the sa-1e 
feed will vary in weight per quart or 
gallon. In fact the only definite 
terms in which we can write is in 
pounds and it is only necessary to 
weigh the feed once to obtain the ca- 
pacity of a measure. This any one 
who wishes to know what he is feed- 
ing will be willing to do. 

As to stating just how much feed 
an animal of given weight should re- 
ceive, that is equally as near impossi- 
ble as to state the size of an ear of 
corn. Approximate amounts only 
can be stated and the man who 
aspires to do good feeding will find 
a better way to determine the 
amounts of feed to be given. A bet- 
ter guide than any one can give the 
feeder is to give just what the animal 
will eat up clean and still want a lit- 
tle more, or so much as is required to 
keep the animal in the desired condi- 
tion. This will vary with animals of 
the same size but it is the business of 
the feeder to find out these varia- 
tions. It will require some care and 
thinking on the part of the feeder, 
but the man who is unwilling to 
think and take pains with his feeding 
will never become a good feeder, no 
matter how many rules he may have 
laid down for him. “The eye of the 
master fattens his cattle,” but that 
eye must have behind it a thinking 
brain, 





How Much Can We Afford to Pay 
for Ground Limestone? 


GEORGIA reader says he can not - 

buy ground limestone for half the 
cost of burned lime, but understands 
that the ground limestone is better 
and he wants to know if he can af- 
ford to buy the ground limestone and 
pay more than half the cost of burn- 
ed lime. The experience of recent 
years seems to indicate that ground 
limestone is better than burned lime 
for general use and we would, there- 
fore, rather have two tons of ground 
limestone than one ton of burned 
lime in nearly all cases, or on nearly 
all Southern soils. The ground lime- 
stone is also more convenient and 
pleasant to handle and as indicated 
usually safer for general applica- 
tion. 


But we would not pay much over 
half the price of burned lime for 
ground limestone. If the ground 
limestone can not be laid down at or 
near the farm for one-half the price 
of burned lime we would, if we used 
lime at all, buy burned lime, slake it 
and apply in rather small quantities. 
But ground limest, ae should be laid 
down for less than one-half the usual 
price of burned lime, and unless this 
can be done it is doubtful if lime 
should be used to any large extent. 
The fact that it can usually be ob- 
tained cheap is the chief justifica- 
tion for its general use.. If ground 
limestone costs over $2.50 a ton, laid 
down at or near the farm, it is doubt- 
ful if the farmer should be advised 
to use it extensively. For special 
crops like alfalfa, he can afford to use 
it on small areas, at a somewhat 
higher price; but since the South has 
a large number of legumes that make 
good yields without applications of 
lime and with which the nitrogen and 
humus supply of the land may be 
kept up and increased, it is doubtful 
if the average farmer will find the 
large use of ground limestone profit- 
able if it costs much over $2 or $2.59 
a ton laid down at or near his farm. 



























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 








THE FUNDAMENTALS IN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWING. 


AQ Rich Humus-Filled Soil; Properly 
Balanced Fertilizers; and Thor- 
ough Cultivation. 


LEASE give us a long article on 

tomato growing?” ‘I am going 
to try growing early Irish pota- 
toes, and would like to know all 
about them?” “I intend to plant a 
crop of English peas for shipping, 
and would like instructions in regard 
to their cultivation?”  ‘‘Please tell 
fme how to grow peppers for the 
(Northern market?”’ 

These are samples of the queries I 
hhave had by mail during the past few 
days, and they are evidently all from 
people who are inexperienced in the 
‘growing of vegetable crops. ‘This 
¢lass of inquirers seldom realize the 
essential difference between the pro- 
duction of large and profitable crops 
of garden vegetables and the usual 
farm crops of corn, cotton and oats. 

One man writes that he has a piece 
of deep, sandy soil newly cleared, on 
which he grew a crop of corn the 
past summer that made ten bushels 
of corn an acre, and he wants to put 
that land in onions and other vegeta- 
ble:crops, and depends on fertilizing 
it for this purpose.. Land in that con- 
dition can hardly be made at once to 
produce profitable vegetable crops, 
no matter how heavily fertilized. At 
the very foundation of successful 
wegetable growing we must have a 
mellow soil, well stored with humus 
or organic decay. This storing of the 
soil with vegetable decay is the most 
important point in the making of the 
heavy application of fertilizers ef- 
fective, since it makes the soil more 
retentive of the moisture essential to 
the solution of the fertilizers. Soil 
for the best results in vegetable grow- 
fing must be deep and deeply prepar- 
ed, for many of these crops are deep 
rooting, and it is important for a 
salable crop that the roots of pars- 
nips, salsify and such crops run down 
straight and smooth and not grow 
short and forked. 

Then the heaviest sort of feeding 
is needed year after year. - No mat- 
ter how rich you may think a piece of 
soil, the feeding must be heavy if the 
crops are to be made first-class and 

profitable. A Long Island gardener 
jwrote me recently in regard to a very 
high-grade fertilizer mixture he was 
intending to use, and asked me if I 
could suggest a better. His mixture 
ran about six per cent nitrogen, sev- 
en per cent phosphoric acid and six 
per cent potash, if I remember aright. 
He said that the land on which he 
proposes to set cabbage plants in the 
spring has been well covered with 
manure this fall, and he intends to 
use a ton an acre of high-grade fer- 
tilizer on this. In other words, this 
man, an experiemced truck farmer, 
with land that has been treated in 
this way for years, intends to apply 
jn manure and fertilizer at least $40 
an acre. Now my North Carolina 
correspondent with the ten bushels of 
corn an acre, would probably be as- 
tonished at the idea of spending $40 
fin fertilizing the soil, and in his case 
it is dcubtful if even this amount of 
fertilizing would give immediately 
the best results, because of the lack 
of humus in his soil. In short, the 
soil must be made ‘Fat’ before the 
best results can be expected. 

Of course some judgment must be 
fused in the fertilization of different 
crops. Leaf crops, like cabbages, let- 
tuce and spinach demand heavy ap- 
plications of nitrogenous manure and 
fertilizers, while crops like tomatoes 
and peas need less of this, but de- 
mand plenty of phosphoric acid and 
potash. Root crops and tubers like 
Trish potatoes demand large feeding 
twith phosphoric acid and potash on 


sandy soils suited to these crops. 
Garden peas, while being legumes 
and able to get nitrogen from the air, 
are grown at a season when nitrifica- 
tion in the soil is not so active as in 
the heat of summer, and hence are 
helped by the use of readily availa- 
ble nitrogen, as in a small amount an 
acre of nitrate of soda. 

But in all fertilization of vegetable 
crops we must remember that heavy 
nitrogenous fertilization, while pro- 
moting rapid growth and develop- 
ment of foliage, does not promote 
earliness. In fact with many crops it 
makes them rather later in maturity. 
Hence with early peas, while a little 
readily available nitrogen is desirable 
for an early start, an excess will 
make foliage and later development 
of the pods. But the foundation of 
all vegetable growing is a fat soil, 
and in getting this it is not enough 


Manuring Cabbage Plants. 
OW shall I fertilize cabbage plants 
set this fall but not manured be- 
fore planting?” 

This is a poor practice, and manur- 
ing now will not do as well as if the 
soil had been well manured before 
planting. I would let them stand 
now till growth starts in the spring 
and then apply alongside the rows 
about 1,500 pounds an acre of a fer- 
tilizer strong in nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, with but little potash. 
Experienced truckers are very lavish 
in the use of manure and fertilizer. 
I had a letter a few days ago from a 
gardener on Long Island, who said 
that the land he intends to plant in 
cabbage in the spring has been cov- 
ered over with manure, and he gave 
me for my opinion a fertilizer for- 
mula he had gotten up which ran 
about 6 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 5 per cent pot- 
ash, which he intended to use at the 
rate of two tons an acre. And they 
find that it pays them to fertilize in 
this way. He said that he had set 
half an acre in strawberries, and had 
used a ton of this high grade fertil- 





NATURE POINTS THE WAY. 





plenty and in the other her scourge. 


other. 





OW, as ever, to the nation and the race as to the individual, Nature, the un- 
relenting task-mistress of the centuries, holds out. in ene hand her horn of 
This country has brought itself within reach of 
the thong while grasping at the satisfaction of present appetite and forgetting the 
primal relation between man and the earth. The path to prosperity is still open. 
The divinity of the earthly life is at heart kind. Under her rule there is work and 
abundant reward for all, but these must be won in her designated way and im: aone 
Her pointing finger, that has never varied since map came upor the earth, 
shows the old and only way to safety and honor. 
this is understood, the sober dignity with which a who! nation rises to *he wi ining 
of its broad and permanent prosperity, will depend che individual well-be.ng of mil- 
lions of this and many generations, Largely by this metheJ 47i! nosterity, our fit 
and righteous judge, determine whether what icsues from the ciucible of the 
twentieth century is a bit of rejected dross to be c=-* zside or a drop of golu.en metal 
to shine forever upon the rosary of the years.—Ja:::2s J. Hi. 


Upon the readiness with which 








to use commercial fertilizers lavish- 
ly, but we must build up the soil in 
humus. Where stable manure is 
available and cheap it can be used 
heavily for this purpose, but in gen- 
eral in the South this cannot be had 
in sufficient amount for this purpose, 
and we must adopt a rotation of 
crops with peas and crimson clover 
to stock the land with the vegetable 
decay. Many, after growing a crop 
of early vegetables, are tempted to 
make further use of the fertilization 
by growing a crop of corn after the 
vegetable crops. Of course they can 
usually get a good crop of corn, but 
they are thus making the land less 
capable of producing the best vegeta- 
ble crops, and it is far better to fol- 
low the early vegetable crops with 
peas or soy beans to put humus into 
the land, either by turning them un- 
der or feeding and returning the 
manure to the land that grew the le- 
gumes, and thus fatten the soil for 
greater vegetable crops. I have said 
nothing about cultivation. This, of 
course, must be of the cleanest, and 
the soil kept constantly with the dust 
blanket on top to prevent evapora- 
tion. Then another matter is of the 
greatest importance. We are apt to 
have, in spite of our heavy annual 
rainfall, seasons of drouth, and of 
all the crops grown, vegetables de- 
mand a regular supply of moisture, 
as well as a well drained soil. For the 
best success the vegetable grower 
should be supplied with means for ir- 
rigation when needed. This will of- 
ten make all the difference between 
success and failure. The overhead 
system of sprinkling pipes is now 
used very considerably by the North 
Carolina truckers, especially those 
who are growing lettuce in frames. 
But water and good drainage are es- 
sential to success in gardening. 

Real gardening is a very different 
pursuit from general farming, and 
the farmer who simply tries to add a 
little truck growing to his farming 
seldom makes the best crops of veg- 
etables, because he fails to realize 
the fundamental conditions essential 
to success, 


izer on the hail ntre and that he ex- 
pected to show some fine berries next 
spring. This man: is working on 
land that has been heavily manured 
and fertilizec for years. To g-t the 
best crops of vegetables we must feed 
heavily. 





Lettuce Rotting. 


Y LETTUCE in the frames is 
wilting and rotting. What can 
be*done to stop this?” 

One of the stations advises pulling 
out ihe diseased plants and soaking 
the spot with Bordeaux mixture of 
the formula 5-5-50. <A better plan, 
before setting the plants, would have 
been to soak the whole bed with a 2 
per cent solution of formaldehyde, 
planting a week later. It is never 
advisable to replant lettuce in the 
same soil immediately after growing 
a crop in the frame, as the wilt di- 
sease will always appear under these 
conditions. I always put some other 
crop in the frame after taking out a 
crop of lettuce. As I use the double 
glazed sashes, I can sow radishes 
and beets after my Christmas crop 
of lettuce is cut out, and I plant a 
fresh frame for the spring crop. 





Renewing Alfalfa. 


HAVE a piece of alfalfa that is not 
as thick as I would like. Have 
thought of plowing it and cultivating 
in soy beans and peas, and then back 
to alfalfa. What would you advise?” 
Your plan may answer very well if 
you lime well after the peas, but I 
think that you can renew it without 
breaking up the alfalfa if you run a 
disk harrow over it and sow more 
alfalfa seed. Then apply a good 
dressing of Thomas phosphate and 
roll the sod back tight. 





Management of Manure. 


HERE stable manure is thrown 
out in the barnyard and mixed 
with other manure where it is tramp- 
ed by cattle in good weather, which 
would you advise mixing with this 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





manure, Nova Scotia plaster or acid 
phosphate?” 

In the first place I would not throw 
the manure out into the barnyard, 
but- would have a manure spreader 
at hand, and when full, would drive 
off and leave it spread on the land 


where the crops will need it next 
spring, and would have none in the 
barnyard but what naturally accu- 
mulates there. Plaster added tothe 
manure will simply. check the loss 
of ammonia, but will add nothing 
of value, while acid phosphate will 
be just as effective in saving the am- 
monia and will greatly increase the 
efficiency of the manure. As little 
as 40 pounds to a ton of manure was 
found at the Ohio Station to almost 
treble the crop over that from @- 
treated manure. It will pay to use 
more even up to 100 pounds to the 
ton. 





Time for Sowing Oats. 


S Dr. Butler says, November is too 

late for oat sowing over a large 
part of the cotton belt. The main 
reason for the success of fall sowing 
over that made in February is that 
the plants get a strong growth ready 
to start early in the spring and the 
crop matures before the weather gets 
too hot to make good oats. What 
time in the fall the sowing should be 
made will depend on the climate. In 
Southeast Maryland the middle of 
October is too late for the best re- 
sults, as I have proven, and there the 
sowing is best made in September. I 
believe that in the northern section 
of North Carolina late September will 
be best, and as we come Southward 
October, early to late, while in the 
lower South November will answer 
as well or better than earlier. I have 
tried sowing oats in early September 
in Southeastern Maryland and made 
a fine crop. The next year the sow- 
ing was deferred till October, and the 
result was a poorer fall growth and 
more winter killing and a poorer 
crop. Every farmer must study his 
local conditions and his climate. 





Bermuda Onions. 


HERE do seedsmen get the seed 
of the Bermuda ‘onion and the 
sets?” 

No sets of the Bermuda onion are 
ever grown or sold. The seed are all 
grown on the Island of Teneriffe, and 
the Bermuda growers get their seed 
from there. You can get the seed 
from any of the leading seedsmen if 
you order soon, for the Texas grow- 
ers often take up all that are on the 
market. 





Turnips Running to Tops. 


HAVE a very rich piece of ground, 

but on it turnips run to tops and 
make no roots of value. Have been 
using stable manure on it for years?” 
You have gotten an excess of nitro- 
gen. Another year use on that land 
only a mixture of 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 10 per cent potash, 
and you will make turnips. 





Best Early Tomato. 


HAT is the best early tomato? 
Where can [ get the seed? 
When is the best time to sow them 
in a hot bed? Which is the better, 
cow or horse manure?’’ & 


The best and earliest tomato that 
I have tested is the Langdon Earli- 
ana. I get the seed from F. & H. P. 
Langdon, Constable, N. ».. They are 
not seedsmen, but truchers who have 
bred up this variety for their own 
use.and sell some of the seed. It is 
earlier and smoother than the old 
strain of Earliana. Bonny Best 
comes in soon after this one, and is 
sold by all the seedsmen. I prefer 
commercial fertilizer, strong in phos- 
phoric acid and potash for tomatoes, 
as animal manures seem to favor the 
increase of blight and rot. Then, 
for the earliest at least, I would train 
the tomato plants to stakes and one 
stem. You can then plant them clos- 
er and they ripen earlier. 
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Better Farming Tatks. 


By B. L. MOSS. 








FUNDAMENTAL THINGS IN PROFITABLE CROP 
PRODUCTION. 





Soil Conservation and Soil Building; Crop Rotations With Win 


ter and Summer Legumes; Good 
Cultivation. 

F I were asked to name the one 
I greatest obstacle to greater farm 

wealth and better living in the 
South, I would unhesitatingly point 
to thé low per acre production of. our 
staple crops. Just so long as we con- 
tinue to average less than 20 bushels 
Boats and corn to the acre and one- 
third of a bale of cotton, we must ex- 
pect the rural South to remain com- 
paratively poor and backward in the 
introduction of the better things that 
make farm life worth while. For it 
takes money to build good homes, 
schools and churches and to educate 
children; and money in _ sufficient 
quantity to do these things cannot 
possibly come to the farmer who does 
not rise above the average in crop 
production. 

In raising our yields to a point at 
which a reasonable profit may be 
made, a rich, productive soil is the 
first and most important essential. 
I have seen ignorant Negroes make 
a bale of cotton per acre on rich Mis- 
sissippi. Delta land, merely by keep- 
ing the crop free from grass and 
weeds; but a highly trained, really 
good farmer will fail to make profita- 
ble crops on a gullied hillside, devoid 
of humus. Good cultural methods 
are of great importance, but unless 
applied on humus-filled, fertile soils 
they are not of themselves insurance 
against poor yields. 

Not only must our lands, if they 
are to produce good crops, be made 
fertile, but they must be kept so. 
Consequently soil building and soil 
conservation are two of our main 
problems in increasing yields. 


Soil Conservation. 


ET us consider the latter first. 

The average Southern farmer for 
generations has played the robber, 
taking from his land more than he 
gave it. Not only this, but he has 
aided and abetted the elements in 
stripping our hillsides, leaving them 
eye-sores and worthless until nature, 
disgusted with his bad management, 
has taken the land and the problem 
out of his hands, gradually to restore 
the farm’s wasted fertility. 

In the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, on the more rolling lands, it is 
an error to assume that deep plowing, 
humus and winter cover crops, valua- 
ble as they are, will entirely prevent 
erosion. They will aid, of course, 
but with them must go a system of 
carefully constructed terraces. Most 
farm lands in the South have been 
terraced after a fashion, but in go 
careless a manner has this been done 
that in most cases it has been of little 
help in preventing erosion. A prop- 
erly constructed terrace should be 
laid off with a fall of from four to six 
inches to the hundred feet and, be- 
ginning at the center, a broad bed, 
one and one-half feet high and from 
16 to 20 feet in width, should be 
plowed up. Rows should then be 

off on top of and parallel to this 
terrace. In this way there need not 
be a foot of waste land in the field 
and erosion is entirely prevented. 
The old-fashioned, ‘“razor-back’’ ter- 
race should forthwith be relegated to 
the agricultural “dark ages’’. 


Soil Building. 


HEN we have so terraced our 
hill lands that losses from wash- 
ing have been reduced to a minimum, 


‘the next step is one of soil building. 


Our livestock authorities tell us, most 
of them, that livestock are indispen- 
Sable if we are to have rich soils. I 
agree with them that farm animals, 
by consuming our surplus feeds and 
returning the manure to the land, 
probably afford us the most economi« 


Seed, Good Preparation aud 


cal means of increasing soil fertil- 
ity; but it is not true that a man can- 
not have rich land without livestock. 
Such an assumption is incorrect and 
misleading, as has been widely prov- 
ed by the success of winter and sum- 
mer soil-improving crops throughout 
the South. We know now that a 
good crop of crimson or bur clover 
plowed under on land that has aver- 
aged 15 bushels of corn to the acre, 
will double the yield in one year, and 
at only a nominal cost. If I were 
asked to designate, in my opinion, the 
one thing that would,most economi- 


stock everywhere in the South, Un- 
der present conditions a registered 
beef or dairy animal brought from a 
distance, if it escapes speedy death 
from ticks, is too often condemned to 
a lingering death from starvation on 
pastures that are such in name only. 
Good crops of cattle and hogs, like 
good crops of corn, are only made on 
good land. We must learn to com- 
bine our staple crops with our soil- 
improving crops, winter and summer, 
and with livestock in such a way that 
soil fertility will be conserved and 
yields increased. 

Many cropping combinations are 
possible and the merits of each have 
their advocates. Which rotation sys- 
tem shall be used must largely be de- 
termined by local conditions. For 
the average. Southern farmer who 
makes cotton his only cash crop, we 
would suggest the following: 

First year, corn and peas; second 
year, oats and peas or oats and les- 
pedeza, with crimson clover sown in 
the fall; third year, cotton, with 
crimson clover sown in September or 

















Courtesy Norfolk & Western Railway, 


CRIMSON CLOVER AND LIVESTOCK MAKE RICH LAND. 





cally, come nearest to doubling our 
per acre production of corn in a sin- 
gle year, I would say plant crimson 
clover next fall on every acre of land 
that is to go in corn. the following 
spring. The amount of humus and 
nitrogen thus supplied, supplemented 
with some acid phosphate, and pos- 
sibly potash, will work an amazing 
change in the soil’s producing power. 


We have been told that humus 
makes cold land warm, wet land dry, 
and drouthy lands moist. It does 
all these, and in addition is the key 
that unlocks the vast ‘stores of un- 
available plant food in the soil, clos- 
ed by a wise nature against improvi- 
dent, despoiling soil robbers. Chem- 
ical analyses show that in the average 
Southern soil there are. sufficient 
plant food elements for hundreds of 
years of cropping, provided they were 
available. Still we go on, year by 
year, buying expensive fertilizers, ni- 
trogen particularly, at high prices. 

These are serious defects that must 
be remedied if our agricultural sys- 
tem is to be put on a sound, profita- 
ble basis. What are the remedies? 
Tons and tons of atmospheric nitro- 
gen, worth thousands of dollars, lie 
above every acre of our land. Bur and 
crimson clover, lespedeza, cowpeas 
and soy and velvet beans have the 
wonderful power of capturing this ni- 
trogen and storing it in the soil for 
subsequent crops. Few other sections 
are so naturally favored with ex- 
cellent soil-building crops as are the 
Southern States. Their presence and 
adaptability make for us great ov- 
portunities for agricultural suprem- 
acy; but we are only just beginning 
to find ourselves. 


Crop Rotations. 


H® production of the leguminous 
crops must be made a means rath- 
er than an end—the means by which 
we are to enrich our soils, double our 
corn and cotton yields, and make pos- 
sible the profitable production of live- 


October; fourth year, back to corn 
and peas. 

The above rotation is only sugges- 
tive and others, either simpler or 
more elaborate, may best suit par- 
ticular conditions. For instance a 
two-year rotdtion of cotton and corn, 
with crimson clover sown in the cot- 
ton in the fall and peas sown in the 
corn will undoubtedly build up soil 
fertility rapidly, if supplemented with 
phosphoric acid and possibly some 
potash in certain sections. The main 
essential in crop rotations is to grow 
every year, if possible, a soil-improv- 
ing crop, such as peas, beans, or 
clovers. 


Proper Use of Fertilizers. 


NCE a good rotation is establish- 

ed the matter of fertilization be- 
comes easy. For instance, in either 
of the suggested rotations the neces- 
sity for expensive commercial nitro- 
gen is eliminated, leaving only phos- 
phoric acid and potash to be supplied. 
As a rule the Piedmont regions and 
the territory from West Alabama 
westward need no potash except for 
special fruit and truck crops, thus 
further simplifying the problem; and 
finally, when our soils are filled with 
humus from legumes and manures, 
phosphoric acid may be purchased in 
the form of finely ground rock or 
floats, at a cost per unit of about one- 
fourth the present price. The annual 
commercial fertilizer bill of the South 
is about $100,000,000, and it is safe 
to say that a large proportion of this 
expenditure is for nitrogen, an ele- 
ment that is easily and cheaply sup- 
plied by leguminous crops. 


Good Tillage. 


OOD preparation and thorough 

cultivation are likewise essential 

if maximum crops are to be produced 

economically. Our lands must be 

deeply and well broken, and clods 

must be pulverized if the maximum 
(Continued om page 25.) 


Read my ROOK: 


‘See my Prices- 
Before you buy any 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


po can now ownan Engine for 
less than you can do without one, 


Look at These Prices? 


2 -P, $39.45; 4 H-P, $75.50; 6 H-P, $99.35; 
8H-P, $149.90; 11H-P, $218.90; 20H-P, — 

Other Sizes, up to 40 H-P, Proportionally Low. 
Portable, Skidaea and Sawrig styles. 
27 years. hy pay two prices fora 
“engine f or take BE. ona gg <n doubt- 

ne for a kind of a price 

isso low- and saves you silthe t risk. 


60 DAYS’ TRIAL; 5-YEAR GUARANTY 


terms of payment,atregular prices. You 
are sure of aa square deal, when you buy of me. 


Book Free $oiZe' ecay toy 


gine. Costs you nothing to 
yourselection, evenif£ apt es 
a WITTE. Learn th 











A certain loss in | or grag has been 
turned into a profit of $30 an acre by more 
Pog pos wwl SS een Keeps the soil mel- 
the moisture and kills the weeds. 


TRON AGE Cultivator 


Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops 
any soil and espécially for 


ers ani 
us for booklet on 
“Two-Horse #7 
RidingandWalk- 
vators, 




















KELLY DUPLEX 


Grinding Mill—Guar anteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 
ton seed in eh , alfal KELLY 
oats or an. y, DUPLEX 
is the 
easiest 
running mill made. 


Requires 254 less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size, 

4 for gasoline 


engines. e make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 

Bex 313 Springfield, Ohia 


THE TYPEWRITER 
FOR THE RURAL 
BUSINESS MAN 


Whether you are a 
small town merchant 
or a farmer, you need 
a typewriter. 

If you are writing 
peo your letters and bills by 
hand, you are not getting full efficiency. 

It doesn’t require an expert opera- 
tor to run the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter. It is simple, compact, com- 
plete, durable. 

Send in the attached coupon and we 
will give especial attention to your. 
typewriter needs. 











L. C. Smith & Bros., Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. 
Please send me your free ‘book about type- 
writers, 
Name 
P. O. 


State 
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Special Introductory Offer 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 
i Ply Per Square or Roll. 75c 
2° 


Fee ee 
3 “a “ ab “ “ss $1. 12 


Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 


Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is 
for a short time only. 














A FARMER'S GarDEN 


el; his wife to plan her table in bay lanes. Saves es 





and worry, saves buying a much meat. gives 


WHEEL HOES 
AND DRILLS 


. Fi tter than you 

Old- fashion Le ys apa te ten times quicker., 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 

to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 

work. Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet, *'Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Fann 
pg News’ 


IN AG 
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STEEL Shingles 











Will you buy wood shingles, which 
burn and rot, or Edwards Steel 
Shingles, which are absolutely rot- 
proof and fire-proof? 
Will you buy wood shingles, that have 
o be nailed on one ct a time, or Edwards 
Steel Shingles, that go on in clusters of 100 
or more? 

Will you buy wood shingles at a big price 
from a retail dealer, or Edwards Steel Shin- 
gles at low prices, direct from the biggest 
maker of sheet metal products? . 

The time to decide is now—before you 
have invested your good money. 


Edwards Steel Shingles 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid 


Don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by 
€ommon galvanized roofing—which always 
rusts. We have invented a method that ab- 
solutely prevents rust from getting a foot- 
hold, as 125,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs have found. It’s the famous Edwards 
Tightcote Process. 

No painting, no ext~=:, n> 
workmen needed. H:~ 
hammer and nails, in ‘ 


> ‘vols, no expert 
iman can do it with 
tig time.’”? Put ’em on 
right over old roof or« » sheathing. Outlast 
four ordinary roofs. No dealer’s profit to 
pay. Sold direct from iactory touser. And 
we now pay the freight! 


Send Coupon Below 


Rush a letter or postal to us tonight. Give 
size of roofif youcan. If youcau ¢, simply 
send us the coupon below. Our S: ---ial Price 
Offer, Roof Book 174, will come ‘*. -fiying’”’— 

return mail. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

124-174 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


This Brings Big Offer 
The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
124-174 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send Book on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid prices. 





Name 





Address 
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Both Sides of the 


Tenant Question. 








BELIEVES THE TENANT MOSTLY 
IN | FAULT. 





The Doings of Nine Tenants Detailed 
and a Reason. 


AM a “back-to-the-lander’’ and a 

one-mule tenant farmer, and the 
facts herein narrated are gleaned 
from experience and observation. 

Taking from the land as much as 
they can, and returning as little as 
possible to maintain fertility, is’ a 
“‘grab-all’”’ game usually practiced by 
farm tenants. Just as long as the 
majority of land-ownersefavor a one- 
year term of farm tenancy this ‘‘land 
skinning”’ business will continue, and 
yearly grow from bad to worse. 

If it were the prevailing custom to 
rent land for a term of five years or 
more, wide-awake and progressive 
tenants could then build up and 
maintain fertility of soil by cover 
crops and crop rotation, with a sure 
prospect of reaping at some future 
time savings of present outlays. 

If our present system is bad where 
shall we look for the cause—to land- 
lord or tenant—to one or both? 

I think the tenant is chiefly to 

blame. True some landlords will ex- 
act their pound of flesh, but I dare 
say that the majority will meet a 
good tenant with “hustle” written all 
over him half way and more. 
y, TO prove my assertion, that in the 
majority of cases the fault lies in the 
man behind the plow, I will recount 
the doings of nine tenant farmers in 
this neighborhood the present season. 
All but one were farming lands own- 
ed by the same corporation, of about 
the same quality and on the same 
terms. The crops grown were corn, 
2ucumbers, Irish and sweet potatoes. 
I will designate the several tenants 
by the letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
and I. 

A is a four-horse farmer, cropped 
65 acres, and now drives a touring 
car. Last year from the products of 
the same land he purchased 400 acres 
of unimproved land. A native Ala- 
bamian, an agricultural college grad- 
uate, wide-awake, hustling and ener- 
getic. 

B is a two-horse farmer, came here 
from the middle West this spring. 
Has done well, thinks of buying land 
but will farm the same land again, 
and may justly be termed an all- 
round hustler. 

C came from the Northwest, crop- 
ped ten acres with one horse. Has 
since purchased a farm of his own 
and will farm more extensively next 
year. Is industrious, efficient and 
prosperous. 

D, E, and F were ‘“‘back-to-the- 
landers,’”’ came from the North and 
farmed about ten acres apiece. ‘‘Pay 
days” turned out poor and very irreg- 
ular, and 17 hours of labor in the 
field per day did not appeal to shop 
men. Actual results were so far be- 
low estimates made on paper that 
they sold what they could and re- 
turned North—poorer in purse but 
richer in experience. 

G is a native one-mule Southern 
farmer. Had $15 when he commenc- 
ed farming about 15 years ago, and 
has seemingly accumulated nothing 
but a large family. Plows the land 
as a “land skinner’ would, about 
three inches deep. ‘Takes life easy, 
vecrks when he feels like it. If the 
crabgrass takes his crops he evens up 
matters by cutting the crabgrass for 
hay. - Thinks ‘‘book larning”’ is use- 
less and farm papers expensive and 
worthless to a man that has farmed 
all his life. 

H is like G, only more so. 

I is the writer, who expects to farm 
the same land and more, and hopes 
soon to be classed as a two-horse 
farmer. 

I will tell how I find time to keep 
up things about the place so that 
strangers passing think I am the own- 
er. Cutting out <n occasional trip to 
town gives me ample time for needed 


repairs to buildings and fences, kee )- 
ing premises in order, cutting weeds, 
etc. Perspiration and a little self de- 
nial make strangers believe that I am 
not a tenant farmer. I don’t believe 
in spending my time going about tell- 
ing what some one else has done. I 
find it more profitable to show people 
what I can do. 

Now, if all tenant farmers tilled 
the land and cared for the premises 
as tho they were the owners; mixed 
brains, horse sense and hustle, the 
problem of tenant farming would 
solve itself to full satisfaction of both 
landlord and tenant. 


BAY MINETTE, JR. 





The Landlord’s Side of the Renting 
Question. 


NOTICE a number of articles in 

your paper from re .ers about the 
way the landlord treats the poor ten- 
ant and how heartless he iv and so on, 
and so on. 

I happen to own a little more land 
than I can work ard have io rent it. 
My experience has been, if ..ou want 
the renter to do a uay’s work for you, 
if he can think o some place to go 
(and usually he can,) he will not do 
it; and if he does work he wants to 
put in eight hours tir « and get pay 
for twelve, and such a thing as fixing 
up the fence or anything around the 
place without big pay is unthought 
of. He will lose an hour’s time in 
hunting you to tell you something 
needs to be fixed around the place 
when he could make the repairs in 
five minutes time. If you ask him to 
do it and tell him you will pay him 
for the work, he will want pay for the 
time he has lost in huntirg you up 
and three prices then for doing the 
work. At the same time he is the 
one that is benefited. 

To mention such a thing as stop- 
ping a wash or planting a cover crop 
would insult him. 

Mr. S. S. Dunlap says: “‘Where is 
the incentive to try to make greater 
yields when the tenant knows that if 
he makes more stuff at a greater ex- 
pense te himself and continuous toil 
for himself and family, the surplus 
will go to the landlord in the shape of 
increased rents?” 

In this country 95 per cent of the 
land is rented on the third and fourth 
plan and if the tenant would build up 
the soil he would increase the yield 
of all crops and benefit himself more 
than -he would the landlord. The 
richer the land the greater will be 
the yield and the greater the profit. 

My experience has been when the 
tenant comes to rent he will talk like 
a saint and promise everything, but 
usually ends up by doing as little as 
possible to make anything and takes 
no interest or care of anything on the 
place, and unless a place is taken care 
of, it will soon go to rack. For this 
very reason you will find so many 
poor tenant houses. 

There is very little inducement for 
the landlord to fix good tenant houses 
when his experience has taught him 
that there are so few that will take 
care of anything. Any landlord who 
has a renter that will work and take 
care of things will always provide for 
him a great deal better than he will 
for the man who does not work and 
care for things and moves every year. 
What the landlord wants is a man 
who will get up and work and make 
money for himself and not be con- 
stantly moving about but will stay 
for a series of years, for by doing this 
he will get better treatment and make 
more money for himself. And this 
kind of renter will soon make money 
enough so that he will. soon buy a 
home of his own and you will not 
hear of this kind of man abusing his 
landlord. 

Now Mr. Renter, will you kindly 
look back over your past life and see 
if the idea has not been with you, “If 
I do thus and so it will benefit the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


landlord,’ and for that reason you 
have left it undone and you have in- 
jured yourself more than you have 
the landlord. 

The tenant problem will never be 
solved until the tenant realizes that 
there is a responsibility resting upon 
him to do his part as well as for the 
landlord. In nine cases out of ten 
the landlord is more than willing to 
fix things comfortable for the tenant 
when he finds the tenant is willing to 
help himself. N. R. TISDALE. 





A Partnership Tenant Arrangement. 


WISH to tell how I acquired a 

home of my own while working 
another man’s iand. The barggin 
under which I worked for somethWe 
over ten years might be termed a 
form Of partnership tenantry,—that 
is, I (being a single man) resided in 
the home of the landlord, ate at his 
table, etc., and lived as a member of 
his family, there being six of us in 
all. 

I was to furnish one-fourth of ev- 
erything we had to buy for home 
consumption, for the improving of 
lands in cultivation, etc., for the 
making of the crop, and in exchange, 
to get one-fourth of the proceeds of 
everything sold from the plantation. 
We estimated that the rations I furn- 
ished above what I consumed, and 
my helping about the chores would 
about balance against their cooking 
for and straightening up after me. 

We also agreed that my part of 
hay or stock, or both, sold off, would 
justify me in helping to care for 
them, and bearing my proportionate 
part of expense for seeds, fertilizer, 
etc., manure to be returned to land 
for mutual benefit. 

For the first few years we had no 
labor but ourselves, ne+ having room 
for any more. We did our own work 
at first with the exception of day 
labor at intervals, of which I paid 
my part. The landlord, my brother, 
who had the same barga‘n, and my- 
self were the sole operators of the 
farm, we being subject to landlord 
of course, to avoid friction. 

The lardlord estimated that the 
extra work we would do in building 
ana improvement of the premises 
would otset his work on crop. Un- 
der this plon for the first few years, 
I cleared bctween $100 and $150 per 
year, vri:sht tovacco being our prin- 
cipal mocey crip. _ter awhile we 
began to gct Cutce 2 lot of 19nd clear- 
ed and imp: ove ., £.ud to cais in color- 
ed laborers <5 share eroppers and 
hired hands. 

As my breovuer and self had been 
largely instrumental in opening up 
and improving the place, we were al- 
lowed to share proportionately the 
expense and proceeds of this labor. 


Under judicious management this 
turned out largely to our advantage, 
raising our profits to between $300 
and $500 net, per year, according to 
the fluctuating prices of produce and 
varying seasons. . 

The knowledge and experience we 
gained under the guidance of a pro- 
gressive farmer was and is of great 
value to us. 

Under this system of mutual bur- 
denbearing, and pulling together, we 
increased our crop values from 
around $1,200 to upwards of $3,000, 
and increased our net proceeds thr@ 
fold in five or six years. I now own 
my home and am contemplating en- 
gaging tenants to help me shortly, 
My former landlord is considerably 
better off than when we started in 
together. H. H. HARDY. 

Keysville, Va. 





Tt is going to take all the profitableness 
of farm industry, all the agricultural school- 


ing that we can possibly pay for, all the 
trolley extension systems, all the good roads, 
all the rural mail deliveries and parcel posts, 


all the motorcycles and motor cars, and all 
the organization and co-operative farm en- 
terprises that can be inaugurated to keep 
our rural regions from drifting further and 
further into the slough of despond of tenant 
farming. The drift that way is terrific, and 
if it cannot be stopped, the South will soon 
fall upon evil days. Every one of these 
agencies of upbuilding is necessary to make 
this land of problems a land of promise.— 
Prof. E. C. Branson. 
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THE BEST TIME TO PLOW UN- 
DER VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Plowing Should be Done as Early in 
Winter as Practicable on All But 
the Sandiest Soils. 


HE purpose of this article is to 

discuss not the time of plowing 
under crimson clover, bur clover, and 
other winter-growing vegetation, but 
rather to dis- 
cuss the best 
month in which 
to plow under 
the residue left 
by . crops’ of 
cowpeas, other 
legumes, or ev- 
en by — weeds, 
grown last sum- 
mer and killed 
by frost the 
past fall. 











PROF. DUGGAR. 
It seems to me that there has been 
much dread of plowing under vegeta- 
tion while in the green condition,—a 
situation that does not confront us at 


this season of the year. The fear has 
often been expressed that to plow un- 
der green cowpeas, say in November, 
would greatly damage the land 
through what has been termed “sour- 
ing’ of this mass of vegetation. As 
may be shown later on, the decay of 
green material differs in no impor- 
tant respect from the decay of dry 
vegetable matter. Hence we may 
dismiss the idea that there is any- 
thing in the mere greenness or even 
in the immaturity of vegetation to 
prevent its profitable plowing under. 
As a matter of fact, we have often 
grown good crops of oats sown im- 
mediately after plowing under green 
vegetation in October or November. 
If the amount of vegetation plowed 
under green be excessive, lime may 
be applied at this time, but this pre- 
caution is seldom necessary for ordin- 
ary field crops. 


There are indeed certain dangers 
in plowing under either green or dry 
material in quantity in those months. 
The chief one is the probability that 
at that season, while rains are infre- 
quent, the plowed-under vegetation, 
whether green or dry, will serve as a 
cushion between the moist subsoil 
and the rapidly drying plowed layer 
above, thus preventing the rise of 
needed moisture from below. This 
ean be minimized by very thorough 
settling of the land with various til- 
lage implements, such as harrows 
and rollers. 


Another danger of plowing under 
in rather warm weather vegetation 
rich in nitrogen, such as cowpea vines 
or stubble, is the probability that in 
warm soil they will decay so rapidly, 
(and thus so rapidly convert their 
nitrogen into a soluble form), that 
the resulting nitrate may be leached 
out of the soil before the soil is oc- 
cupied by the roots of growing plants. 
Obviously this danger is avoided 
when oats or other winter-growing 
plants are sown soon after vegetation 
is buried. 

Now we come to that part of the 
matter which is of immediate practi- 
cal interest during the winter 
months. Is it better to plow under 
the residue of cowpea vines or stub- 
ble and other summer grown vegeta- 
tion early in the winter or to wait 
until the latter part of the winter? 


@ obviously this depends upon many 


conditions, but as a rule there is a 
distinct advantage in early turning 
under of such material. The chief 
danger of doing this work too early is 
that decay and resulting formation 
of soluble nitrates may proceed so 
rapidly as to cause some loss of fer- 
tility through leaching. This danger 
is believed to be very slight after the 
soil becomes comparatively cool, say 
in the early part of December, for the 
rate of*’nitrification is much slower 
at low temperatures, tho in our cli- 
mate it is seldom completely ar- 
rested. 

The larger the amount of clay in 
the soil the earlier it is advisable to 
turn under vegetable matter. This is 


because decay and nitrification pro- 
ceed more slowly in a stiff soil where 
the supply of air may at times be lim- 
ited than .a a thoroughly ventilated 
sandy soil. Moreover, there is al- 
ways less leaching from the stiffer 
soils. 

There has probably been done in 
December 1913 a larger amount of 
plowing in certain parts of Alabama 
than ever before. This is a healthy 
indication. It is certain that in the 
case of a soil rich in lime, as the 
prairie lands of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, December plowing puts the 
land in better mechanical condition 
than does plowing done in the latter 
part of the winter. On stiff soils of 
this character the above is true, 
whether vegetation be plowed under 
or not, and the advantage of early 
plowing increases in proportion to 
the amount of vegetable matter to 
be plowed under. Moreover, where 
on stiff land the attempt is made to 
bury the cotton stalks as a means of 
depriving the boll-weevil of winter 
shelter, earliness of plowing becomes 
doubly important. 

Experience indicates that we need 
not be much afraid of too early plow- 
ing, even of rather light land, espe- 
cially when earliness of plowing per- 
mits us to go deeper and incorporate 
more of the stiffer subsoil with the 
surface. 

Keep the plows busy during all 
suitable weather in the early part of 
the winter, beginning where the soil 
is stiffest and where there is most 
vegetation to be incorporated. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Will Be Contented With a Fifteen 
Acre-Farm. 


HE FIRST six years of my ex- 
perience were spent renting a 
one-horse crop. I soon found out 
this did not suit me, so 11 years ago, 
I bought 36% acres of land—all in 
woods except about three acres, and 
some of it too poor to sprout cow- 
peas. Some of my neighbors made 
fun of me, and I really felt like I had 
a “white elephant” on my hands. I 
cleared enough to make 22 acres, put 
six acres of my best land in Bermuda 
grass for pasture, and on the re- 
mainder I have done the best I could 
with one horse. 

I have seeded half my land every 
year, cultivating stubble all the time. 
I sow peas after harvesting small 
grain. 

I have tried changing horses for 
plowing with a one-horse neighbor, 
thus getting my land turned with two 
horses, but this I find is not satis- 
factory, because I am sure to need a 
horse when mine is gone. Another 
plan I have tried, and find it much 
more satisfactory, is double-furrow- 
ing. In this way I can break my 
land eight inches deep. 

My tools consist of a Cole planter, 
Gantt distributor, turning plow, 
Georgia twister, little Joe harrow, 
and smoothing harrow. I have no 
improved farming tools, except Cole 
planter, altho I believe in such tools, 
and would buy them if I had help 
and horse power sufficient to use 
them. 

I keep about six head of cattle, 
thereby making my own fertilizer as 
far as possible. I am a firm believer 
in livestock farming. 

Every acre of my cultivated land 
will, under ordinary circumstances, 
make a bale of cotton, and from 30 
to 35 bushels of corn per acre. 

I had no money to start with, and 
have made the mistake of not Keep- 
ing books, but I have made an aver- 
age of $100 per year for the last 
eight years, besides paying doctor 
bills every year, ranging from small 
amounts to $100. 

As I have no family except a wife 
and little girl, and hired help is out 
of the question, I have decided, in- 
stead of another horse, to reduce my 
acreage, and so have sold seven acres 
of my cultivated land. 

So this changes my plan to a three- 
year rotation. I think it is better to 


improve well a few acres than to try 
to cultivate more.than I can improve 
well. I am beginning to sow crimson 
clover and vetch, and am a reader of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


I have decided to do the best I can 
with one horse and be content to lay 
up a little for that inevitable ‘rainy 
day;’’ educate the little girl, and do 
what I can for the church and school 
in my community. 

G. M. RIDDLE. 


Good Farming a Matter of Good 
Business Sense. 


O BE a good farmer, a man must 

necessarily be a good business 
man as well, and he must farm with 
his head as well as with his hands. 
It is commonly said that a Dutchman 
can make a living on the ground that 
an American wastes. And this is, in 
a great measure, true, because the 
Dutchman, or German, has a better 
conception of what is meant by 
ground economy and what it means 
to attend to details. 

The ground that a farmer culti- 
vates is his capital stock, and any 
business man will tell you that a cap- 
ital stock out of proportion to the 
gross earnings of a business is a poor 
business. We often read in farm 
journals about men producing won- 
derful yields on one, two and three 
acre patches, and we wonder why the 
big farmer can’t do the same thing 
with his many acres. 

There is no doubt but that he 
could, if he would pay the same at- 
tention to his many acres as the man 
with two or three acres does to his. 
But the difference is that the man 
with two or three acres knows he has 
to make every inch of soil count in 
order to make a living from his ef- 
forts, while the man with many 
acres loses sight of the small details 
in his greater undertaking. 

There is a man by the name of 
Ferguson, in Bradley County, Ar- 
kansas, who owns only 40 acres of 
land. This same man makes more 
clear money every year from his 40 
acres than any other farmer in the 
county who owns and cultivates 
twice as large a place. Ferguson 
never goes to town without taking 
something to sell with him and he 
never allows a thing to go to waste 
on his farm. He knows what his 
land is best fitted for, he knows how 
to raise fruit, garden truck and heavy 
crops so as to keep his land always 
producing something. He also 
knows how to read farm papers and 
agricultural bulletins and he knows 
how to work the demonstration 
agents almost all of the time. 

The best farmers are usually the 
best business men. The organizers 
of the great five and ten cent stores 
throughout the country would have 
made great farmers because they 
know the value of looking after the 
small things and attending to de- 
tails. W. G. CLUGSTON. 








Protecting Peas in Shipping. 

HE increasing value of peas and 

soy beans is emphasized by the 
Southern classification committee 
putting into effect the following rule 
for all shipments over Southern rail- 
roads: 


“Bags must be made of bur- 
lap (not less than ten ounces 
per yard) or cloth, and be suffi- 
ciently strong and so closely 
woven and stitched as to carry 
“contents safely and prevent sift- 
ing. Bags which have been used 
for fertilizers or other articles 
containing acids must not be 
used.”’ 

With peas now worth three to four 
cents a pound, every producer and 
shipper should be governed by this 
wise provision for the elimination of 
waste, 
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FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


BUY A 


SHIPPING Y \ 
Tor UREN, 
which has TELESCOPE enabli read 
Target over 400 yards ah coh ” 
TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchanés 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for,all farm work. If your deal- 


er hasn’t one in stock, he will order you, 
we will ship direct, ~ a 


Write today for description of Level, and details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE © 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 





CHIP Fora 
Choice Chew 


Don't 
Take It 


The joy of th of peri a who 
know there’s none on earth like this pure Virginia 
tobacco. Don’t judge quality by price—after tasting 
it you'd expect to pay more for a smaller piece, 

10c for a big 6-in. Plug; 5c for half Plug 


Ask your dealer first, then write us. 


Hancock Bros. & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Save 14 On Feed—=y 


Practical farmers and stock raisers know the 
value of the corn ground with the cob. 
Fatten your stock quicker and at less cost 
by using the 


New 


Feed Mill 


It grinds cob corn, shelled grain and table 
meal perfectly. Grinds easily and quickly, 
Will last many years. An examination % 
will prove to you its many superior 
qualities. Real money-mak- 
















low prices and free 
offer. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 


You candig < 
foot Wells qui 
o Through any. 


Oulfifakl 
# | 22chered 


East of Mississippi. 
ri Write today for our large 
descriptive circular, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp’y, 1128 D, 
Nowport Ave., Chic U.S.A. 
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BIG MONEY oa 
arn why ours is better. Write today. 
MALLARY & TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Box3¢ MACON, GA, 
Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Ete, 
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| 3. E. LATHAM COoMP’Y | 
Greensboro, N..C. 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 

With Connections All Over the World. 


Working at Greensboro in connection with 
the Greensboro Warehouse and Storage Co. 
Storage capacity about 25,000 bales 

Unequalled facilities and lowest rates for 
storage and insurance. Railroads grant re- 
shipping privileges from many points East of 
and nearly all points West of Atlanta, Ga. 








A prosperous, intelligent, and contented 
rural population is therefore essential to our 
National perpetuity. The world’s experience 
has shown that the best way to secure this 


is to encourage the division of all the lands | 


into small farms, each owned and operated 
by one family.—Dr, S, A, Knapp. 








Also have branch house and storage in Nor- 
folk, Va. Correspondence invited. Liberal 
| advances on consignments. 
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SPRAYERS “Meco 




















“TRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchardand fieldcrops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
meed. Ask your deal- 
to show 


er em and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 














Rigs of 
ll Sizes 
For All Uses 
Sprayer 


Keeps 6 nozzles going 
at high pressure. Auto- 
matic agitation of liquid, 
suction strainer is brush 
cleaned. We also make 
Bucket, , Mounted 
4-Row Potato Sprayers, 

Free catalog de- 
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Write for 
Free Book 


Brown’s 


4 300,000 

y use these won- 
¢ derful sprayers to 
rid fields, frui 


4 Gallons. Auto Pop Nozzle 

hrows from fine mist to nchii 

’ am. not clog. 40 styles an 

4 izes of Hand and Power Outfits. 

sprayers fitted with 
Non-Clog | Atomic Nozzle 
nozzle that ey any solutio 

without cl ing. its any make of po a 

for Guide Free. 


The E. C. Brown Coe., 93 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, &. Y. 


A DOLLAR AN HOUR 
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BUY THIS 

OUTFIT 





You can make a dollar an hour until spring 
sawing wood with our 44 H. P. Blue Ribbon 
Sawing Outfit. Will easily saw three cords an 
hour. Prices range from 40 to 60 cents a cord. 
Get your outfit now—will pay for itself in 30 

y run. Mounted engine, saw frame 
and belt—complete outfit ready to begin work— 
= or credi 





it. Ten months 
) cents a day. Long term guarantee—30 day 
trial test. ge eg if you want it. You 
can’t afford to buy until you get our engine 
proposition. Free catalog on request. 
* THE SPOTLESS CO.,Inc., 
175 Shockoe Lane, - - RICHMOND, VA. 














| If you want a cheap 
| WO MORE pod safe method ot 
; pin 

RABBITS and BORERS out of 
your orchard, paint your trees with ‘Sue 
#FOCIDR”’ new concentrated sulphur 
Compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. “‘SuL- 
FocrpE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, “‘SuLrocrpez,Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.’’ Ad. 
dress B.G. Pratt Co..so Church St.,.N.Y. 


Southern Brokerage Co.,Agents, Fort Valley, Ga. 


DOUBL SPRAYING 


RESULTS 


by saving half the solution and labor with the 








round or fiat—coarse or fine—starts and 
stops instantly. Ten different styles. 
Mail postal for special offor. Agents wanted. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 


224Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 








COW PEAS WANTED 





Mail Samples. State quantity 
and price 
LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 
Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








‘GOOD FARM LAND $30 IN VIR- 
GINIA, $120 IN IOWA. 


A Comparison of Farming Opportun- 
ities in the South and the West. 


CCASIONALLY one encounters 

in the South a genuine Bourbon 
on the subject of agricultural pro- 
gress. I met one the other day—a 
country storekeeper. We were dis- 
cussing land values. 


“Land values are altogether too 
high,’’ said he. “I don’t know much 
about conditions in other parts of the 
country, but here in Virginia they 
are out of all reason. And it is all 
on account of so many of these Wes- 
terners coming here and paying out- 
rageous prices for farms. But prices 
have reached the top. Nine out of 
ten of the newcomers are sick of 
their bargains and want to go back 
West. You’ll soon see a great drop 
in land values.” 

In reply to this I could think of 
nothing more original to say than to 
remind my friend that there is only 
one crop of land, and that there 
might be something more than he 
suspected behind the influx of land- 
buyers from the West. 

I told him further that I was 
doubtless less capable than he to 
judge what land values should be in 
the South, for I was one of the Wes- 
terners who had lately bought land 
in Virginia, but that, having lived 
where farm lands brought $200 and 
$300 an acre, the prices paid for Vir- 
ginia farms looked small to me. 


The storekeeper probably didn’t 
tell me all that was in his mind; he 
looked as tho he thought I was a liar. 

It was unfair, of course,to compare 
Virginia land prices with those of 
irrigated lands in the far West. But 
would it be altogether unfair to com- 
pare them with prices paid for farm 
lands in the Middle West? 


Land Values High in West. 


RECEIVE every week a newspaper 

printed in the Northwestern Iowa 
town in which I was raised. Nearly 
every number of that newspaper con- 
tains records of farms that have 
changed hands in the immediate vi- 
cinity. The current issue records 
two such transfers—one of a farm 
of 320 acres at $146 an acre, the 
other of a farm of 160 acres at $161 
an acre. Those farms are from three 
to five miles from the nearest rail- 
road town—and that a town of about 
2,000 inhabitants. No unusual 
prominence is given the news of their 
having been sold; the prices are stiff 
for that locality, but they are not un- 
usual. Prices range there, I should 
say, from $120 to $170 an acre. 


Prices of farm lands in this part of 
Virginia—Campbell, Bedford and 
Amherst counties—may be said to 
range from $15 to $45 an acre. Tak- 
ing, for the purpose of comparison, 
$30 per acre as the price of a repre- 
sentative farm in Virginia and $120 
an acre as the price of a representa- 
tive farm in Northwestern Iowa, and 
see where we are! Why should the 
Iowa land be worth four times as 
much as Virginia land with similar 
improvements, One difference is 
that 90 per cent of the area of the 
average Iowa farm is under cultiva- 
tion, while only about 50 per cent of 
the average Virginia farm is cultiva- 
ted. However, the unimproved por- 
tion of the Virginia farm is usually 
in woods; it furnishes fuel for the 
owner, at least, while the Iowa farm- 
er must pay a high price for his fuel. 
Aside from this, the ‘“‘waste’’ land 




















ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


a Made in four sizes are 
a what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, -. - 








Tenn. 








The true solace for all private troubles is 
to lose yourself in your work.—Blbert Hub- 


bard, 





| provides more or less pasturage. 

The principal crops produced by 
the Iowa farm are corn, hogs, cattle, 
horses. Virginia soil, properly farm- 
ed, will produce more corn to the 
acre than will Iowa soil—just as 
large hogs and as fine horses and cat- 
tle. Then the Virginia farmer has 
the opportunity, if he will improve it, 
of planting a portion of his land to a 
commercial orchard—something that 
is denied the northwestern Iowa 
farmer. Another paying business in 





which the Virginia farmer can en- 
gage ‘‘on the side’”’ is poultry raising, 
with the best egg and poultry market 
in the world at his very door. We 
have, for example, been receiving in 
Lynchburg this winter from 30 cents 
to 40 cents a dozen for eggs, while 
the price paid in Iowa towns has been 
around 18 cents. Nearly the same 
difference in favor of the Virginia 
farmer is found in the butter mar- 
ket. 

Some of the Western farmers who 
have come to Virginia within the last 
few years may have failed to succeed 
as well as they had hoped, altho the 
percentage of disappointments is not 
nearly so great as my storekeeper 
friend believes. The failure, when- 
ever a failure has been made, is due, 
I believe, to neglect of the newcomer 
to thoroughly acquaint himself with 
soil and other conditions peculiar to 
the section in which he has located. 
Had he taken The Progressive Farm- 
er a year before undertaking the new 
venture, and had he upon buying a 
farm sought the advice of an expert 
as to what was needed by that par- 
ticular farm to place it upon the best 
producing basis, he would have re- 
duced the chance of failure to the 
minimum. 


A Pioneer Country. 


RGINIA is, in a sense, a pioneer 

country. It is not a new country, 
of course, but is is being ‘‘made over.”* 
The State’s annual production of 
corn was increased by more than 50 
per cent during the last decade, altho 
the average of improved land was 
less at the end than at the beginning 
of that decade. The yield per acre 
will, without doubt, be very much 
more increased within the next few 
years. Farmers of the South are just 
beginning to learn that the growing 
of legume crops, accompanied by the 
intelligent use of commercial fertili- 
zers at the start, with stable manure 
largely taking its place as sufficient 
feed is made for livestock—will make 
Southern land the equal of any on 
earth for productivity, while advan- 
tages of climate, transportation and 
markets are unrivaled. 

Prices of lands may fluctuate from 
time to time. Some of the pioneers 
may become discouraged. But the 
South is on the up-grade and those 
who stay with it, working along the 
right lines, will win. I can remem- 
ber well that many of the northwest- 
ern Iowa pioneers were discouraged. 
Iam under 50 years of age and yet I 
canremember when those lands which 
are now selling around $150 an acre 
went begging for buyers at $7 to $10 
an acre. Those lands would produce 
then as much corn as they produce 
today. But there was no market for 
the corn. 

Changed conditions make the dif- 
ference. Since those days of ‘‘over- 
production” the whole Middle West 
has been filled up by farmers and 
much of the available land of the far 
West, subject to irrigation, has been 
brought under the. plow, and yet 
prices of farm products soar. Are 
prices of Virginia farm lands too 
high? F. W. SPRAGUE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 





Heat No More Oppressive Than 
in the North. 


E CAME from southern Mich- 
igan to Virginia the latter part 
of February, 1909. When we left we 
were having about as hard a storm 
as we ever had in Michigan; when 
we reached Virginia the grass was 


green, quite a few flowers were in 
bloom, the birds were singing and 
farmers’ wives were taking care of 


little chickens. 
for sometime 


After looking around 
we bought a farm of 
50 acres, three and one-half miles 
from Blackstone, which had only 
about three acres that was cleared, 
and no buildings on it. We do not 
need as warm a house as we do up 
North, and it took only a short time 
to build one. It was built with the 
boards up and down and we put 
building paper on the inside and we 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


have lived very comfortably in t*is 
house. We now have the lumbe: «1 
the ground for a new house. 

We have about 35 acres cleared 
now. We have had very good crops, 
considering that we have had two dry 
summers since we came, something 
very uncommon they tell us here. 
The first year we had a fine crop of 
corn, about 15 acres, and 60 bushels 
of Irish potatoes, and 15 bushels of 
Sweet potatoes. We had a small 
piece of sorghum. Besides the feed 
it made, we had ten gallons of syrup, 
which sold for 45 cents a gallon. We 
had a good garden, with lots of 
melons, a number of bushels of pea- 
nuts, and a small piece of wheat. Last 
year we had about the same crops. 
They did not do quite as well on a 
count of the drouth. This year wé 
had oats, wheat and rye, all of which 
did well. We had a nice piece of 
German clover, which was cut the 
third of May. We have a few acres 
sowed down to clover and timothy. 
We have 15 acres of good corn now, 
but not as good as it would have 
been if we had had rain when we 
needed it. We had cowpeas planted 
along the rows of corn and when the 
corn was cut it looked as if we had 
a big field of cowpeas. They make 
fine feed besides the good they do 
the land. We had five big loads of 
pea hay. 

We have two cows and two horses. 
Have 50 chickens. I raised 140 in- 
cubator chickens which sold for 25 
and 30 cents a piece when they were 
frying size. We have raised the most 
of our meat since we have been here. 
Everything brings a good price. 

We like it here very much, and 
have no desire to go back to cold 
Michigan. The only thing I am sorry 
about, is that I did not come sooner. 
My health has improved wonderfully 
since I came to Virginia. The peo- 
ple have been very kind to us. 

We have lots of fruit here. I have 
canned 250 quarts this summer of 
different kinds fruit. 

I would not advise anyone to come 
to Virginia and go on a new farm, 
as we have done, without some money 
to get started with. We have a fine 
climate here. When I first came I 
wanted to be out doors most of the 
time as it was so nice. I do not feel 
the heat any more than I did in the 
North, we have such a nice cool 
breeze here all the time. 

MRS. FRANK RUHLAND. 

Blackstone, Va. 





A Paying Crop of Oats and Peas. 


HE best crop I made this year was 

from ‘four acres of rundown 
land which would not produce more 
than one-half a bale of cotton per 
acre. 

I turned this land, harrc wed thor- 
oughly and drilled in oats of the 100- 
bushel variety. The only fertilizer 
needed was three’sacks of nitrate of 
soda. I made 200 bushels of oats on 
the four acres. 

I then sowed this land to a mix- 
ture of. Unknown peas and Amber 
cane seed and made thirteen wagon 
loads, averaging 1,000 pounds to the 
load, of good roughage off of this 
same four acres. I did almost all of 
the work myself, and give below the 
cost of crop, not including the work. 





Seed oats, 14 bu., at 85c per bu...... $11.90 
Peas, 4 bushels, at $2 per bu......... 8.0! 
Cane seed, 1 bushel, at $1.50 per bu... 1.50 
Nitrate soda, 3 sacks, at $5.70 sack... 17.10 
"ROSEY 65546 4s Sasesemenene + whe en $38.50 
Value of crop— 
Oats, 200 bushels, at 85ec per bu..... 
Hay, 6% tons, at $15 per-tor 
Oat STTAW .. cele ccerveevccsresesess 
Total ..cccccccccccese 
Profit cccccccccsecccccccsccccccceces $144.00 


Ss. L. COLEMAN. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 





I have a piece of alfalfa, consisting of two 
acres. Already has been cut four times, 
getting two tons to the acre at each cutting, 
and is now about 12 inches high, which I 
will leave on the field for the winter. This 
is the first alfalfa that has been successfully 
grown in this part of the country. I have 
just finished seeding four acres more and 
it is up and looking fine.—Chas, L. Allison, 
Sylva, N. C. 
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By OPIE READ. 











(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee.) 








Synopsis -of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates, He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the. occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad S8ta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tagge of his host’s family consisting of his 
wae, 2 daughter, “Guinea”, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. School is to begin the following 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 
consents to Alf’s suggestion to call at Gen- 
eral Lundsford’s on Sunday. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VW & ATE breakfast early the next 
morning, while the game 
cocks were yet crowing in 

their coop. When I went down I 

heard the jingling of trace chains, 

and I knew that the old man was 
making ready to plow the young corn. 

I had insisted upon walking to the 

schoolhouse, telling Alf that all I 

wanted was to know the direction, 

but he declared that it was no more 
than just that I should be -driven 
over the first morning of the session. 

So. together we went on the buck- 

board. 

Guinea had laughingly told me not 
to be afraid of the creek, that the 
large boys were at home, plowing, 
and as we were skirting the gullied 
hill I glanced back and saw her 
standing in the yard, looking after us. 
The road lay mostly through the 
woods, with many a turn and dip 
down among thick bushes to cross 
a crooked stream. Sometimes we 
came upon small clearings, where 
tired-looking men were grubbing 
new-land for tobacco, and I remember 
that a half-grown boy, with a sullen 
look, threw a chunk at us and vicious- 
ly shouted that if we would stop a 
minute he would whip both of us. I 
imagined that he was kept from 
school by the imperious demand of 
the tobacco patch, and I sympathized 
with him in his wrath against man- 
kind. A little further along we came 
within sight of an old log house, and 
then the laughter of children reach- 
ed our ears. We had arrived at the 
place where my work was to begin. 
Alf put me down, and, saying that he 
must get back home, drove away; and 
a hush fell upon the children as I 
turned toward the house. Inside’ I 
found a cow-bell, and when I had 
rung the youngsters to their duties, I 
made them a short speech, telling 
them that I was sure we should be- 
come close friends. I had some diffi- 
culty in arranging them into classes, 
for it appeared that each child had 
brought an individual book. But f 
was glad to see that old McGuffy’s 

iders prevailed, for in many parts 

the South they had been supplant- 
ed by books of flimsy text, and now 
to see them cropping up gave me 
great pleasure. There they were, 
with the same old lessons that had 
fired me with ambition, the words of 

Shakespeare and the speeches of 

great Americans. 


By evening my work was well laid 
out, and as I took my way homeward, 
with Guinea in my mind, there was a 
strong surge within my breast, the 
leaping of a determination to win 
her. 

As I neared home, coming round 
by the spring, I saw the girl running 
down the path, the picture of a young 
deer, and how that picture did re- 
main with me, and how on an occa- 


sion held by the future, it was to be 
vivified. 

“Oh, you have got back safe and 
dry,’”’ she cried, halting upon seeing 
me. “Why, I thought you would 
come back dripping. No, I didn’t,” 
she quickly added. ‘‘Don’t you know 
I told you that all the large boys were 
at work? Wait until I get the jar 
of butter and I’ll go to the house with 
you. 

“Let me get it for you,’’ I replied, 
turning back with her. 

“You can’t get it,’’ she said laugh- 
ing; ‘‘you’ll fall into the spring. But, 
then, you might hold it as a remem- 
brance to temper the severity of the 
ducking yet to come.”’ 


“Miss Guinea,’’ I made bold to say, 
standing at the door of the spring- 
house, ‘“‘do you, know that you talk 
with exceeding readiness?” 

“Oh, do you mean that I am always 
ready to talk? I didn’t think that of 
you.” 

I reached out and took the jar from 
her. ‘‘You know I didn’t mean that,” 
I said; and, looking up, with her eyes 
full of mischief, she asked: ‘‘What 
did you mean, then?” 

“JT mean that you talk easily and 
brightly—like a book.” 

“You’d better let me have that 
jar,’’ she said, holding out her hands. 
“I’m afraid that you’ll fall and break 
it after that. You know that a man 
is never so likely to slip as he is when 
he’s trying to compliment a woman.” 

“No, I don’t know that, but I do 
know that a Southern woman ought 
to know the difference between flat- 
tery and a real compliment.” 

“Why a Southern woman?’ she 
asked. She looked to me as if she 
were really in earnest and I strove to 
answer her earnestly. 

“Because Southern women are not 
given to flirting; because they place 
more reliance in what a man says, 
and—’ 

“TI think you’ve got yourself tan- 
gled up,” she said, laughing at me, 
and I could but acknowledge that I 
had; and then it was, in the sweetest 
of tones, that she said: “But if I had 
thought you really were tangled I 
would not have spoken of it. Now 
tell me what you were going to say, 
and I promise to listen like a mouse 
in. a corner.” 

“No, I’m afraid to attempt it 
again.” I was in advance of her, for 
the path was narrow and the dew was 
now gathering on the grass, but she 
shot past me, and, looking back, said 
beseechingly: ‘‘Won’t you, please?” 
The sun was long since down and the 
twilight was darkening, but I could 
see the eagerness on her face. ‘Do, 
please, for I like to hear such things. 
I’m nothing but the simplest sort of 
girl, as easy to amuse as a child, and 
you must remember that you are a 
great big man, from out in the 
world.” 

“Come on with that butter!” the 
old man shouted, and with a laugh 
the girl ran away from me. I won- 
dered whether she were playing with 
me, but I could not believe that she 
was. In those eyes there might be 
mischief, but there could not be de- 
ceit, 

Bed time came immediately after 
supper. The old man did not go out 
to look after his chickens, so tired 
was he, and there was no song in the 
sitting-room. I sat in the passage, 
where the moonlight fell, and hoped 
that the girl might join me, but she 
did not, and I went to my room, 
where I found Alf, half undressed, 
sitting on the edge of the bed. I had 
sat down and had filled my pipe be- 
fore he took notice of me, but when T 
began to search about for a light he 
looked up and remarked: - “Matches 
on the corner of your library.” 

‘‘Here’s one,” I replied, and had 
lighted the pipe when he said: ‘‘Saw 
her today, Bill—saw her riding along 


the road with Dan Stuart. She didn’t 
even look over in the field toward me, 
but he waved his hand, and I saw 
more hatred than friendship in it.” 

“What does Stuart do?” I asked. 
“How can he afford to be riding 
about when other men are at work?” 

“Oh, I guess he’s pretty well fixed. 
He’s got a lot of Negroes working for 
him and he raises a good deal of to- 
bacco. No, sir, she didn’t even look 
toward me.” 

“But haven’t you passed her house 
when you were almost afraid to look 
toward the porch when you knew that 
she was standing there?” 

“Of course I have!” he cried. 
“Yes, sir, I’ve done that many a time 
—just pretended that I had business 
everywhere else but on that porch. 
Ain’t it strange how love does take 
hold of a fellow? It gets into his 
heart and his heart shoots it to the 
very ends of his fingers; it gets into 
his eyes, and he can’t see anything 
but love, love everywhere. It may 
catch you one of these days, Bill, and 
when it does, you’ll know just how 
I feel.” 

I looked at this strong and honest 
man, this man idolizing an image that 
he had enshrined in his soul, and I 
thought to tell him that, with my 
forehead touching the ground, I had 
worshiped his sister, but no, it was 
too delicate a confidence—I would 
keep it to myself. 

We were astir in the dawn the next 
day, ate breakfast by the light of a 
lamp, but Guinea was not at the table 
and I loitered there after the others 
were gone out, hoping to see her, but 
she did not come, and then I remem- 
bered that Mrs. Jucklin was also ab- 
sent, and thatthe servicesof the meal 
had been performed by a Negro wo- 
man. 

When I returned at evening, with 
the droning of the children’s voices 
echoing in my ears, it seemed to me 
that I had been gone an age. I came 
again by the spring, but Guinea was 
not there, but I heard her singing as 
I drew near to the house. She was in 
the passage, gleefully dancing, with a 
broom for a partner. When she saw 
me she threw down the broom and 
ran away, laughing; but she came 
back when she found that I had really 
discovered her. “You must think 
that I am the silliest creature in the 
world,’’ she said, ‘‘and I don’t know 
that I can dispute you. Millie Lunds- 
ford has just gone home. She and I 
have been going through with our 
old-time play, when, with window 
curtains wound about us to represent 
long dresses, and with brooms to per- 
sonate the brave knights who had res- 
cued us from the merciless Turks, we 
danced in the castle. And I was just 
taking a turn with a duke when you 
came. What a knight you would 
have been.”’ 

“And what an inspiration I should 
have had to drive me onward and to 
set my soul aflame with ambition,” I 
replied, looking into her eyes. 

It must have been my look rather 
than my words that threw a change 
over her; my manner must have told 
her that I was becoming too serious 
for one who had known her so short 
a time, but be that as it may, a change 
had come upon her. She was no 


longer a girl, gay and airy, with a | 


romping spirit, but a woman, digni- 
fied. 

“Has your work been hard to- 
day?’ she asked. 

“Tt has been more or less stupid, 
as it always is,’’ I answered, slowly 
walking with her toward the dining- 
room. 

When we had sat down to the table 
Alf came in with his new clathes on, 
and whispering to me when his sis- 
ter had turned to say something to 
her mother, he said: ‘‘Got something 
to téll you when we go up stairs.” 

Mrs. Jucklin was afraid that I did 
not eat enough; she had heard that 
brain workers required much food; 
her uncle, who had been a justice of 


the peace, had told her that it made | 


but small difference what he ate 
while engaged in getting out saw 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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(000% Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of pimeee. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Tote | Hercules 


Power 
r Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller. 


You can clear an acre, 
of stumps a day. 30-days” 
free Sg Guarant 
























Potato Profits 


depend largely on how the crop is planted, 
Every skipped hill fs a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil, Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $$ pote see — extra profit — 
are planted, one piece in each. That is 


— poe 


often Ser for Apert vibe in one season on small 


. us for let, 
Fad Cent Soot Plant- 
'eg’' and copy of IronA: 
_Farm and Garden News. 
BATEMAN M’P’G CO. 
Box 1995Grenloch, N. J. 








We build 
carts for 
general use, y 








trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the See but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Addres 

W. 8S. FRAZIER & co... - AURORA, ILI, 


es. 





LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS 


full line of both Steel- Wheel 
Farm Tracks, and shall be 
h you our free catalog of same. 
maccount of the ease with which work can 

be dome with ie trucks, per are fast com- 
ing Ly general use. t us have your in- 


mA Ri aakrai. WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 eopyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this sub- € 
ject published. Used as text book 


by many Agricultural Colleges. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 

to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 fllus- 
trations, @ vast amount of useful information 
boiled down for the practical farmer. Tells 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘‘How to Feed Sil- 
age’’—“How to Build Silos’’—“Silage Systeus 
and Soil Fertililty’—‘“Silage Crops in Semi- 
Arid Regions.” All about “Summer Silos” 
and the Use of Silage in Beef Production, 
Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 1@c in coin or post- 
age stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohie 


— Now Aolland= 
Wood Saws 


These saws will cross-cut heavy pole and pe aed wood 
and rip poste and lightlumber. Our paten 
rock shaft prevents saw breakage and a ' 
sures easyrunning. Sturdy andrigid. Write 
today for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 
































& BUGGY ad HEELS T" STGee Times = $69 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. ey~ Whee oe 

10.30, I make wheels %{ to 4 tread. ies 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, as 95; rice 28; 
on mn Umbrelia free. Bu: y direct. Ask for Oa! 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Chnctonetl 0 



























Stewart com Clipping Machine 


ane got | 


jealer, yh: 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
57 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write forfree new catalog of most modern line of 
horse clipping aad sheep shearing machines, 











THE PECAN BUSINESS 
In a concise booklet, FREE. Every 
point mentioned, from planting the 
nuts to gathering the nuts. Written 
‘rom practical results, over 20 years’ 
experience. NUTS AND TREES FOR SALE. 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 








SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING! | 


Why pay y three profits—Jobbers’, Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to users at lower prices than 
dealers pay. Spotless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
first quality, not seoonds nor millends, 
108 sq. feet to roll, with nails ‘- cer 
ment. Satisfaction guaran 

1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll... _78ec. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll... 31-48 
paved Memes 55 Lbs., Roll... $1.34 




















Bs net a al 
oe log quo’ igcing. 6,001 


Fiadana & Shop. 


The Spotless o* 
“The South’s | 

Mail Order House’ 

es SHOCKOB ag 

RICHMOND, VA. | 














Save Work, 

Time, Money ; 

a ection down “AS 

wagon ic Handy Wagons 







saves high lifting, lighten 

draft, don’t rut roads. Spokeer 
don't loosen—wheels don’t dry out or foe 

Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, ill, 


GET A BINDER 








Your investment in The Progressive Farm- 
er will be worth considerably more to you 
if you arrange to preserve all your 1914 cop- 
fies. It is not an expensive binder—has limp 
back—but with it you can securely fasten 
together all the copies for one year. 

Price of binder, postpaid, 35 cents; with 
one year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, $1.25. 


) HE readers of this paper have 
no need to be told of the advis- 
ability of keeping accurate rec- 

ords of their farm work. The mat- 

ter has been too frequently discussed 
in the editorial and other pages to 
leave any doubt as to’its attitude on 
the subject of farm bookkeeping. But 
while all acknowledge the necessity 
of keeping such accounts, and whiie 
our own personal and financial inter- 
ests—as well as the income tax col- 
lector—urge the adoption of business 
methods, many hesitate, doubtless on 
account of the idea that bookkeeping 
is a difficult and technical subject, to 
be mastered only after a long term at 
a business college or high school. And 
indeed many a young man has attend- 
ed some business school and spent 
months of time and hundreds of dol- 
lars to fit himself to conduct his farm 
in a business-like way, only to find 
that no proper course had been pre- 
pared for him and that he must learn 
at least 90 per cent that he did not 
need, in order to acquire the 10 per 
cent he could make practical use of. 


But farm bookkeeping in itself is 
simple, and any boy or man who can 
write a good hand and who knows his 
arithmetic can keep a set of accounts 
that are just as satisfactory and com- 
plete as those kept in a million-dollar 
manufacturing plant. Only a few 
things are necessary to record, and 
the work can mostly be done in plain, 
simply ruled books, such as the ordi- 
nary journal and cash-book. A few 
special accounts require speciaily 
ruled forms, but even this work can 
be done by the farmer himself, if he 
cannot find satisfactory forms at the 
nearest stationery store. 


In the beginning, however, the 
bookkeeper on the farm shouid decide 
to do the work thoroughly and regu- 
larly, otherwise he will lose much of 
the benefit of the work and the pleas- 
ure of doing it. 

Accounts should be kept with every 
field, every crop, each class of ani- 
mals, and, better yet, with each indi- 
vidual animal in the producing class- 
es. In this way you uncover losses 
and stop them and discover profits 
and increase them. And that’s what 
we’re working for. The forms and 
outlines given in this article will 
show you how to keep some of the 
accounts which are necessary on ev- 
ery farm and will give you ideas that 
can be developed indefinitely and ap- 
plied to your own farming, of what- 
ever nature it may be. 

Perhaps the first and simplest step 
in your boo:.-ceping will be that of 
keeping reco.ds of your different 
fields and crops. Take, for instance, 
a field of corn—say ten acres. For 
the purpose of identification we will 
eall it Field No. One. On my own 
farm [I keep books with that field 
from the start, and at the end of the 
year the account looks something like 
this: 

Field No. One—Ten Acres, Worth $50 per 


Acre—$500. 
Plowing, man and team, 4 
Mer Ot 98.50% 6.6. ee eee $10.00 
Disking and harrowing, 1% 
ME aweecceccescvscvecese 3.75 
Planting, one day .......0+4. 2.50 
SS, OE ee re re ee 2.00 
Cultivating 4 times, 6 days 
ALN REE COE Re Cee 15.00 
Fertilizer, $30 per ton, 200 
MOUNGS POF Acre 2. cccccecee 80.00 
Cutting, $1 per acre.......... 10.00 
Husking, 400 bushels at 3c 
per bushel .....c.scocccees 12.00 
Interest on investment, 5 per 
Cont On $500 .....ccesccece 25.00 
WOMBE cnc 6 se Ga pes ese resesos 7.50 
———— 
Total cost of crop....... $117.75 
Credit. 
400 bushels corn at 65c per 
OE Ge ee ek Te $260.00 
Fodder, worth, say, $3 per 
WN iis wieinas clea pide os Waele eee 30.00 
Total value of crop ...... 290.00 
Net profit on the field ....... $172.25 


The above form can be adapted to 
any field or any crop by inserting 
your own facts and figures. You may 
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do your own work, but you are cer- 
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EASY FARM BOOKKEEPING. 


Why and How Every Farmer Should Keep an Accurate Account 
of His Business. 


by E. I. Fish. 

tainly entitled to receive pay for it. 
You may plant your own seed, but 
you could sell it for the market price, 
so it costs you just that much. After 
you have charged the field with ev- 
erything you have invested in it, in- 
cluding labor, fertilizer, seed, inter- 
est on investment, taxes, etc., what- 
ever your crop produces above this 
figure will be your net profit—that, 
and nothing more. 


If, in the above case, we had figur- 
ed on a yield of 20 instead of 40 
bushels an acre, the cost of producing 
would still have remained the same, 
and the entire deficiency would have 
come out of the net profits. 


And the same methods will apply 
equally well in keeping accounts with 
your farm animals, cows, hogs, sheep, 
chickens, etc., as all that is necessary 
is to know just what the animal—or 
group of animals—costs you, and 
what it produces, and the difference 
will be your loss or gain. 

The following is a page taken bod- 
ily from my books for 1912. It is 
exceedingly simple and easy to under- 
stand, but it tells the whole story as 
well as an expert accountant could 
tell it: 


Cow Record for the Year. 
Jan, i—Ten cows, worth, av- 


GLEBS:, BOG « 6k56.0 0:50 80068 $600.00 
Feed, 20c per day per cow, 

SEG. GOGH 5 cc scicu cic weces 730.00 
One man’s % time, $30 per 

STIOQUCANY 6.664 scl Pee p:ar0'sis 0 hse -00 


Interest on investment, $600 

at 5 per cent 36. 
Cost of housing forthe year 60.00 
Veterinary services ........ 20.00 


Total cost for the year.. 
redit. 
88,142 gallons milk, at 4c 
WOR, GREE 6034 6 evriwas $1,302.75 
Ten calves worth, average, 
12 


$1,530.00 


ieee Ce 126.00 
Fertilizer worth ......... 150.00 
Dec. 31—Ten cows on hand, 
Average $55 ..ccvcccccve 550.00 
Total credits ......... $2,122.72 
Gain J6F The VEEP ss .06K0s ss $592.00 


In this account you will notice lI 
have charged the record with the 
value of the cows at the beginning of 
the year and credited it with a slight- 
ly lower value at the end of the year. 
If this is not done, we must charge 
cff a given per cent each year for de- 
preciation, which will amount to the 
same thing. 

The cost of the feed @ed is obtain- 
ed from a daily feed record, which is 
kept on a separate form. The credit 
items, such as milk, butter, or what- 
ever it may be in your case, are the 
totals of daily records which show the 
productions, not only of the herd but 
of the individual animal. In the daily 
milk record you will notice the ac- 
count was kept by pounds, but as the 
milk was sold by the gallon, it was 
necessary to enter it in that way in 
the credits. 

These individual records are the 
most valuable features in any system 
of accounts, as they serve the same 
purpose in the dairy that the trap- 
nest does in the poultry yard—telling 
us without prejudice what animals 
are profitable and what must be dis- 
posed of. Illustrations of individual 
records will be shown in the next 
article. 





Started Farming With an Ox. 


T THE age of 21 I began for my- 

self with nothing but a little 
“smell”? of education obtained at the 
district school and my father’s fire- 
side. 

At 22 I owned a young unbroken 
ox and probably a light ox-load of 
house and kitchen goods. My next 
immediate step was a double step. 
I bought a 70-acre farm, 15 acres of 
which was cleared (except the 
stumps) and pursuaded a young wo- 
man to enter the premises, just 
bought, as a partner of mine. 

In the year of 1900 we planted 
and gathered our first crop, which 
consisted of corn, peas and potatoes 
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enough for home use and to feed a 
few scrub pigs, hens, etc., that we 
had obtained during the year. We 
ox-farmed four years on land that 
made corn, about ten or 12 bushels 
to the acre; cotton, one bale to seven 
or eight acres. Still not able to buy 
a horse, but did buy by borrowing 
money on the mortgage against the 
land which now was nearly paid. 
Since that horse, or rather a mare, 
came to stay with us, I was enabled 
to plow some deeper and better, 
planted more peas, bought some cat- 
tle, goats, etc., until now the field is 
about ten acres larger with fewer 
stumps (and a promise “agin” the 
rest) and produces corn at the rate 
of 20 to 30 bushels per acre, cotton 
at the rate of one-half bale. 

And today I have two mules, one 
a four-year-old the other one a year- 
old (both raised here from the mare 
while making other crops) and all 
the cattle, goats and hogs I can care 
for. 

Of course I have made some mis- 
takes all along, as most people do 
who ever do anything. Among mine 
was not planting more peas than I did 
each year, and very probably selling 
the mare instead of a mule. 

In the fall of 1910, I would have 
paid fully out of debt and had some 
left, but lost by fire that year my 
barn, stables and all contents, ex- 
cept livestock. I went in debt to 
build again and shall get out or give 
“luck”® a battle. 

I try to raise some of several dif- 
ferent things, corn, cotton, peas, 
goats, pigs and boys, but do not spe- 
cialize particularly with any but the 
boys, and now at the old age of 36 
have only six of them with us now, 
having lost one, and another hap- 
pened somehow to be a girl. 

J. W. ALFORD. 

Virgo, S. C. 





Grow What Your Section is Best 
Fitted For. 


NEW York writer in the Practical 
Dairyman in speaking of a yield 
of 300 bushels of potatoes on an acre 
says: 
“The potato is our king crop 
this year, as they are worth 75 
cents per bushel. One of my 
correspondents from Aroostook 
County, Me., sent me a paper 
from there and’ one man there 
had ten acres that averaged 165 
barrels per acre, about 495 
bushels. I consider 25 cents per 
bushel a fair compensation to 
the farmer for such crops as 
above mentioned, and when po- 
tatoes are higher he gets a 
profit.” 


The big point in the above is the 
possibility of growing potatoes at a 
profit at so low a price as 25 to 35 
cents a bushel. This is made possi- 
ble through so many being engaged 
in the same industry in the same 
section. The cost of marketing is 
reduced to a minimum, as the market 
comes to the producers. The whole 
mountain section of the South is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growing of 
potatoes, which could be made a 
most profitable industry, if enough 
would go into it at any one place to 
make that point a potato market. 
And what is true of the potatoes an- 
plies with peculiar force to a numi@ 
of other crops for which some section 
in the South is nature’s ideal spot. 

J. 2. 





Keeping Farm Accounts. 

LL good business men keep a rec- 

ord of what it costs them to do 
business. At the end of the year they 
know just where their profits or losses 
come from. Every man who runs a 
farm should do the same. And any 
farmer who can read and write can 
keep his farm accounts with a “Farm 
Record Book.” 

For the next few weeks we will give 
it free to everyone sending us his 
new or renewal subscription. If you 
are already paid in advance, your 
time will be extended another year. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








TURKEYS AND DEER. 


This Week’s Prize’ Letter. 


WILL tell you about a big turkey 
gobbler that we have. He was 

raised by a little white hen till he 
grew to be quite a size. One day 
when I had on my red mivctens getting 
in wood, he got to running after me 
and my brother and I whipped him. 
He left us alone for a long while but 
one day he got to fighting us again. 
And we have all kinds of fun with 
him. We haven’t got the best of him 
this time but we will before Christ- 
mas! 
@y sister says if we don’t stop 
making him fight all the time he 
never will get fat, but I think he is 
big enough now for he weighs 35 
pounds. There is a wild gobbler in 
the woods and he gobbles at our gob- 
bler, and he gobbles back. 

Wild turkeys are not the only 
things in these woods either, for one 
day as I was coming from school 
what did I see standing before me 
but a great big deer with big horns. 
He stood and looked up the road and 
he saw a colored man driving a white 
horse. He looked at him awhile and 
then he headed to the woods. 

My: big brother went out hunting 
and saw the same deer. He got a 
shot at him but didn’t kill him be- 
cause he did not have any buck shot 


with him. J, MELVIN McFARLANE. 





Attractive School Floats. 


OR the past two years at our an- 

nual county fair, one of the fea- 
tures of the fair has been the school 
floats. 

Both years several of the schools 
of the county competed for the prize. 
Each float represented some histori- 
cal or educational idea. ° 

Our school has been represented 
both years and has succeeded in win- 
ning a prize both times. 

Last year the school that got the 
first prize represented “The Nations 
of the World.’’ Our school received 
second prize that year. The float was 
“The Model School.” All-the chil- 
dren were on the float and had patent 
desks and the wagon was drawn by 
eight big mules gaily decorated. 

Both domestic and athletic fea- 
tures were represented. Athletic by 
the baseball player and domestic by 
cook and seamstress. The small chil- 
dren had playhouses in boxes of sand. 
We sang our notes as we passed 
along the square. 

This year the schools that received 
first’ and second prizes respectively 
presented “The Evolution of the Cot- 
ton Gin,’ and ‘Ceres, Goddess of 
Harvest.’? Our school received third 
prize on “The First Thanksgiving 
Dinner.” The larger girls and boys 
were dressed as Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers, some as_ squaws, Indian 
warriors and little Indian boys. They 
were all sitting at a table loaded with 
good things, turkey, an o’possum 
cooked to perfection with a huge po- 
tato in its mouth, pumpkin pies, cus- 
tards, potatoes cooked in various 
ways, fruits, a pumpkin hollowed out 
and filled with apples, and last a wa- 
termelon. The eating part was es- 
pecially enjoyed by the boys. 

@ The tomato girls’ float was much 
admired by all, but it could not com- 
pete for the ‘prize. 

MYRA WOFFORD. 


A Story of the Woods. 


pas is the fruit of imagination. 
Early German literature consists 
mostly of myths, their forests are 
peopled with goblins, and dwarfs, and 
Erlkings; and trees are ‘made to 
talk, and stones to act. 

There is a beautiful German le- 
gend of the woods, which explains in 
a childish, simple way, why all the 
oak leaves look as if they had pieces 
bitten out of them. Let me tell it to 
you. * * * 


Once there was a miserable, sullen, 





unhappy little boy who went out into 
the woods to pout, and mope, and 
cry. He was dissatisfied with all his 
pretty toys, his playmates could 
please him in nothing they did, and 
he was generally in 2 very bad hu- 
mor. 


While he was sulking, a dwarf with 
a long hooked nose, and a green vel- 
vet cap falling almost over his face, 
and a belt full of shiny steel spikes 
around his waist, came suddenly from 
behind a tree, and said in a squeaky 
voice, ‘‘My little boy, why do you cry? 
Why do you look so unhappy? Just 
taste a few drops of the cordial from 
this vial, and you will return home 
and be perfectly happy again. But 
you must first promise to go with me 
the next time I call for you. 


And the little boy readily consent- 
ed and said he would go with him 
when the oak trees shed their leaves 
again, for it was then summer, and he 
knew how long the oak leaves held 
on the trees. And the little boy ran 
home and chased the butterflies down 
in the meadow with his companions, 
and caught the bees in the clover 
blossoms, and was very happy in- 
deed. 


Now the dwarf lived alone in a big 
hollow stump down in the glen, so he 
went to sleep and slept very soundly, 
and when he awoke the trees all 
around his stump-house were bare, 
and the grasses and ferns were all 
withered and yellow down in the glen, 
and the squirrel was filling his gran- 
ary with acorns for the winter. So 
he started off at once in search of the 
little boy, and as the fallen leaves 
of the forest rustled and crumpled 
under his feet, he was sure he wouid 
get him, for he was very lonely in the 
glen, and he was so overjoyed that it 
never occurred to look at the oak 
trees to see if they had shed their 
leaves too. 

The little boy saw him coming and 
ran to meet him saying, ‘‘Not yet, not 
yet,’’ (for he was happy with his com- 
panions) ‘‘see, the oak trees still hold 
their leayves.”’ 

And the dwarf looked up and re- 
turned home sadly. Again he went 
to sleep, for it was winter, but one 


morning he was awakened by the! 
bluebird’s cheery call ‘Spring has | 


come! spring has come! ‘‘and he look- 
ed out and everything was fresh and 
beautiful down in the glen, for it was 
springtime; the violets and shadbush 
were in bloom, and he said to himself, 
“Surely, I will get my little boy this 
time;’’ So he set out over the fields 
and found him again at play with his 
companions; he called out loudly to 
him several times ‘‘My little boy, you 
must go with me now, you must go 
with me now.” But the little boy 
only pointed to the oak trees which 
still held a few dead leaves among 
the new ones of the springtime; 
whereupon the dwarf said not a word 
but fell upon the oak tees and bit 
pieces out of all their young leaves, 
and that, says the story is why they 
look so to this day. 
* * * 

So much by way of introduction 
into the pleasures, and mysteries of 
the deep, cool, fresh woods. 

RICHARD DILLARD. 





What A. B. C. Says. 


F YOUR letter has been published 

you are entitled to a book. Let 
me know your choice and it will be 
sent you. 











Our teacher took the school to the 


county commencement in the spring, 
and won the prize, a $10 map by 


having all her students present ex- , 


cept one. I think we need more 
practical studies in the school and 
cut out some of the languages. We 
also need a practical arithmetic with 
business problems in it, something 
we can use every day.—P. H. Mc- 
Swain. 





‘ 





What are You Going 





to Read this Winter? 








mae VV OU WILL make a great 
er Y mistake if you do not read 


a number of good books, and here 
is a list from which you can make 


an excellent selection. 


A year’s 


axial a to i Progressive 
armer and your choice 
of these books for only $ 1 20 








_ Standard Works of English Literature 


E HAVE on hand from three or four to a dozen or more copies of 

W each of the books in the following list. They are well bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper, and will appear to advantage in any library. 

We do not need to comment on the quality of these books from a lit- 


erary standpoint. 


Many of them are masterpieces of English literature, 


and every one in the list is worth reading. 
In ordering these books, please give second and third choice always, 


in case the supply of any book should be exhausted. 


Where one book is 


printed in two or more volumes, the complete work must be ordered. 
Any one book postpaid, with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.20. 


Two-volume set with The Progressive Farmer, $1.40. 


40 cents per volume, postpaid. 


If ordered alone, 








FICTION. 


Andersen—Fairy tales. 
Arabian Nights. 
Austen—Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen—Sense and Sensibility. 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Bronte—Jane Eyre, 
Defoe-——Robinson Cruesoe. 
Dickens—Christmas Books, 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Dickens—Dombey and Son. 
Dickens—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dickens—Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens—Old Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens—Qliver Twist. 
Dickens—Pickwick Papers. 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol. I. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol. II. 
Dumas—Three Musketeers, 
Eliot—Adam Bede. 
Eliot—Mill on the Floss. 
Eliot—Romola. 
Gaskell—Cranford. . 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimes’ Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne—Marble Fgun. 
Hawthorne—Scarlet Letter.: 
Hawthorne—Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 
Hawthorne—Twice Told Tales. 
Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hugo—Les Miserables—Vol. L. 
Hugo—Les Miserables—Vol. II. 
Hugo—Notre Dame. 
Hugo—tToilers of the Sea. 
Irving—Sketch Book. 
Lytton—Last Days of Pompeil. 
Muloch—John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Poe—Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
Reade—Cloister and the Hearth! 
Scott—Guy Mannering. 
Scott—Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott—Ivanhoe, 
Scott—Kenilworth. 








Scott—Talisman, The, 
Scott—Waverly. 
Stevenson—Kidnapped. . 
Stevenson—Treasure Island, 
Swift—Gulliver’s Travels. 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 
Thackeray—Newcomes—Voi. I. 
Thackeray—Newcomes—Vol. II. 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair. 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vo. I. 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vol. If. 
Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A’Kempis—The Imitation of Christ. 
Bacon—Essays Of. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carlyle—Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson—Essays. 

Emerson—Conduct of Life. 
Lamb—Essays of Life. 
Lincoln—Speeches and Select J.etters. 
Robertson—Sermons on Religion and Life, 
Ruskin—Sesame and Lilies. 
Spencer—Essays on Education. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Freeman—Old English History for Chil- 
d 


ren, 

Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol. I. 
Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol. II. 
Dickens—Child’s History of England. 
Franklin—Autobiography. 
Wesley—Journal Of—Vol. I. 
Yonge—Book of Golden Deeds. 


POETRY. 
Burns—Poems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol. I. 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol, II, 
Mother Goose’s Rhymes. 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare—Comedies Of. ‘ 
Shakespeare—Histories and Poems Of. 
Shakespeare—-Tragedies Of. 
Tennyson—Poems Of. 








In conclusion, let us repeat that you ought to do more 


reading this winter than ever before. 


It is one of the best 


investments you can make for yourself, and it means every- 
thing almost to your children that they early get the reading 


habit. 


If the books we offer do not appeal to you, get others; 


but be sure to get some books, and be sure to get good 


books. 
want—before it is too late. 


Send your subscription and order for the book you 
Send it today. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Let KODAK 


add interest and zest 
to your winter eve- 
nings. 


Make the most of the fun 

of flash-light work and the 

_ fascination of developing 
and printing. 

No dark room by the 
Kodak system—and every 
step simple, easy, under- 
standable. 


Get a copy of our interesting and instructive 
little book ‘‘At Home with the Kodak.” It shows 
many Kodak home portraits and how to make 
them. Free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
435 State St., Rocnester, N.Y., 





The Kodak City. 














“Dry asa bone”in a 
Fish Brand 


Pommel , 


Slicker « ‘A 





to cover every 
bit of leather. 
; wide skirts 
— abet the 
legs to make pro- 
tection complete. 


$3.50 


Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


s0w edt Identied 
oo acal T op 
: Towes Conan Limited 


FISH BRAY? mk 1013 oronto 


A. J. ower Co. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by 





MRS. W.N. HUTT. 








THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD 
COOKING. 


Properly Selected Materials; Adapta- 
tion of Food to Physical Require- 
ments; Cleanliness, and Palatabil- 
ity are Essentials. 


The prosperity of a nation depends upon 
the health and morals of its citizens; and 
the health and morals of a people depend 
mainly upon the food they eat, and the 
homes they live in. Strong men and women 
cannot be raised on insufficient food, good- 
tempered, temperate, highly moral men can- 
not be expected from a race which eats bad- 
ly cooked food, irritating to the digestive or- 
gans, and unsatisfactory to the appetite, 
Wholesome and palatable food is the first 
step in good morals, and is conducive to 
ability in business, skill in trade and healthy 
tone in literature.—Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 


HE food problem once meant set- 
ting before the family three times 
a day sufficient amount of food pre- 


story of the man who rose from hig 
coffin and scared the mourners be- 
cause he said he just could not stay 
dead when such good things were go- 
ing around. Well, haven’t you also 
seen meals that would almost have 
the same effect, and others: that be- 
cause of the cooking would put him 
where he needed mourners? 


Fvod Must Be Adapted to Occupa- 
tions. 


FOOD tike sausage and collards 

or corned beef and cabbage, might 
be well taken care of by the big man 
out in the field whose every breath is 
a deep measure of pure air,and whose 
every cell of every muscle demands 
food, but the wife in the house who 
may work harder, may be unable to 
digest it because her lungs have not 





KISS my hand to the morning star 
And cali “‘Arise!’’ to the sun, 

Oft on my orbit I've swung afar 

Ere he has his course begun, 


Through opened windows the breeze new 
borg 
Comes rollicking, fragrant, free, 
And all the glories of early morn 
Are glowing for mine and me. 


In cheerful kitchen the kettle sings, 
There’s sizzle, there’s sav’ry smell, 

And all of the'little homey things 
Are doing their duties well. 

















AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery prop 
Hosiery for men, women and — 
apo one year. Must wear 
dfree. Agents 
heehee wonderful success. H. 
W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields r1o9 
pairs on one street. G. 
































Not for sale in 


aden monet a stores. A hosiery 
proof. Sold only Proposition that beats 
through them all. Big money sure. 

ts. A chance of a lifetime. Write 


quick for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
6055 West St. Dayton, Ohio 


WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 


without acent Co ge prepay. ee freig! 
bs allow 10 DAYS FREE 
iv pe 





Y costs in cathe learn our 
‘prices and epee offers on 
Do not buy 


le rion PRi bic ICES - 
AGTORY a bicycle or 


AC of tires Y PR ICES at any price 
Sail you write for our large Art Catalog 
= learn our wonderful proposition on first 


le bicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGE ats everywhere are 
making big 


> Ril RAG and iS our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
“Fines, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
and all sundries at Aal// Spar pricese 
Do Not Wait; : write today for our specia 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. p.137 dhicace 


a mps, repairs 








Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from a stream, artesian well or 
8 


pring operates a RIFE RAM 


pumping all the time sufficient 
2 water for house o. farm use. 

> Costs little to install, requires go at- 
E expense. 
J information on request 











RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 


a ee. Set your cheslier 


** Satisfaction 
us Ti Ss or money back"’ 
Be sure‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
¢ The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass 


THE BEG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. xy 

































THE HOME MAKER. 





Under the magic of ay hands two 
The wheat flour turns to bread, 
The brown beans change to a nectar 

brew, 


And so are my loved ones fed, 


A kiss for my good man at the gate— 
That never his love flame cool; 

A swift caress for each curly pate— 
To shorten the road to school. 


And then while my broom and needle fly 
And my washtub sparkles foam; 
I sing, ‘Oh, blessed of women, I! 
For I am the Heart of Home!” 
—New York Times. 








pared according to the individual 
fancies of its various members. To 
the result of this method the many 
who have dyspepsia may testify. To- 
day the cook is expected to possess 
much knowledge which even the 
chemist did not have fifty years ago. 
To its value the decreasing death rate 
must bear witness. 


The objects in cooking food are to 
improve its appearance, develop new 
flavors, sterilize it to some extent, 
and to enable it to keep longer. You 
will notice that I do not say cookery 
increases the digestibility of food, 
that may or may not be so according 
to how it is cooked and served. 


Procuring Proper Food. 


NE of the earliest cook books writ- 

ten was by Mrs. Hannah Glass. 
Her directions for making hare 
soup begins, “first catch your hare.” 
First, let us getgeverything best for 
the purpose if possible, as the finest 
cook in the world can not get best 
results with indifferent materials, 
whether they be anything from a 
poor range to second grade spices. 
Also it is exceedingly important that 
a certain amount of money buy the 
greatest proportion of nourishment. 
For instance, 20 cents will buy 480 
ealories of food material in eggs 
115 in oysters, 790 in beef, at 24 
cents a pound; 2930 in wheat bread 
at 10 cents for a pound loaf; corn 
bread being even higher; 4Qin brains. 
The housewife must know a fresh 
fish from one a little stale, must know 
which foods are adulterated and how 
te tell them, and must have a regard 
for the honesty of weight and sanita- 
tion of the merchants’ stores. More 
than this, she should have an appre- 
ciation of the fact that any food may 
be so prepared as to yield its maxi- 
mum or minimum of nourishment to 
the body. Oysters, for instance, 
which when raw will almost digest 
themselves without the aid of the gas- 
tric juices, have by improper cooking 
given many a man an attack of dy- 
spepsia, while cabbage which con- 
tains ninety-seven per cent water and 
only three per cent of almost undiges- 
tible tissue, as ordinarily prepared, 
may yet be made fairly capable of as- 
similation and a vehicle for carrying 
nourishment into the body. 


You have heard Governor Vance’s 


the oxidizing power; the man at the 
business desk would soon break down 
on a continued diet of it, and to ex- 
pect the delicate, immature digestive 
organs of a little child to manage it 
is like feeding gravel into a carding 
machine, 
Food and Climate. 


N SUMMER good cookery supplies 
that form of food suitable to the 
temperature. A man transforms less 
than one-sixth of the available energy 
of his food into work, the rest being 
lost in heat. If the weather supplies 
much of the heat it stands to reason 
that the food need not. 

Variety should be obtained in the 
cooking. There are something like 
two hundred ways of cooking chicken, 
yet many a household would get a 
shock -if it came on the table any 
other way than fried; not that it is 
not good fried, but that the unex- 
pected will give it a spice. Variety 
is certainly the spice of life in the cul- 
inary world. The man who calls a 
dish ‘‘new fangled,’? and refuses to 
taste it, because his mother did not 
cook it that way, does not only his 
wife but his own body a great injus- 
tice. 

Influence of the Senses. 


H® sense of smell is peculiarly fit- 

ted to respond to hunger’s de- 
m*nds. Did you ever pass a house 
fr... which the smell of cooking cat- 
sup, or ham, emanated, and did you 
notice how your mouth watered, or in 
other words, the digestive juices re- 
sponded? It is not only in the mouth 
they respond, but throughout the di- 
gestive tract. Just as important is it 
that we have a regard for the effect of 
the sense of sight. It is a notable 
thing that the refinements of a fam- 
ily will usually find expression in ta- 
ble linen, the vase of flowers, the gar- 
nishing effect of parsley, or carefully 
arranged knives and forks. 

Perhaps there is no one thing more 
conducive to a united family life than 
consideration for the sense of com- 
fort at mealtime. If the dining room 
be hot, smoky and smelly, or cold as 
*“Greenland’s icy mountains,’ it is 
probable that there will be little con- 
versation and congeniality, few confi- 
dences and that each person will bolt 


“his or her food, to escape to a more 


comfortable environment and to pay 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


the penalty 


in deranged digestion 
later. 


Food Principles, 


HE housewife of today is expected 
to have an understanding of the 
principles involved in the preparation 
of food and thepurpose Nature hasfor 
various foods, and how to adapt these 
principles to suit the needs of the 
adult, child, aged, farmer, student, 
dyspeptic, or convalescent. 
All foods are divided into one of 


five classes according to their use or 


uses in the body. 

The ifirst of these, which includes 
meat, milk, eggs, cheese, beans, peas, 
and other foods, is called proteid, and 
its chief use is as a builder of the 
cells of which tissues and muscles &° 
formed. 

The second food principle, which 
is starch or sugar, and found in 
bread, rice, grits, vegetables, cereals, 
jam, molasses, and other foods, ‘is 
called carbohydrate. Its chief office 
is as a source of heat and energy to 
the body. 

The third is fat and oils and their 
Office is to store energy and heat to 
be used as needed. We get them in 
butter, cream, the fat of meat, ce- 
reals, nuts, etc. 

Mineral matter is necessary for the 
building of the bones, hair, teeth, fin- 
ger nails, etc., and to aid in digestion. 
Water constitutes two-thirds the 
weight of the body. None of the 
former four classes would be availa- 
ble did we not have water to put them 
into solution. 


The Cooking of Foods. 


HERE are general rulesof cooking 

all types of food with a few ex- 
ceptions. Consider the proteids, they 
should have long, slow cooking. It is 
a mistake to suppose they do not cook 
but at or above boiling temperature. 
As a matter of fact, they coagulate 
and harden at boiling temperature 
while they coagulate and_ soften 
at simmering temperature. The 
simple experiment of boiling one 
piece of meat on the stove and the 
second in the fireless cooker; of boil- 
ing an egg hard and allowing the oth- 
er to simmer and comparing them; 
of allowing milk-curd to boil, will 
convince any one that a disregard of 
this principle is the source of more 
errors in cooking than any other one 
thing. The exception to this rule is 
in the cooking of a thick, tender 
steak where the effort is to retain the 
juices rather than break down the tis- 
sue. 

The cooking of carbohydrates is 
different because of the nature of 
starch, which is not digestible raw. 
It should be subjected to boiling wa- 
ter as in the correct method of cook- 
ing rice, or to dry heat as in bread 
crust where the starch is converted 
to a form of sugar. 

Cereals contain starch grains en- 
closed in walls of dense cellulose, 
which the human body can not digest. 
It should, therefore, be well boiled 
twelve or fifteen minutes to rupture 
the starch grains and then given 
long, slow cooking of many hours to 
break down the cellulose. 

The changes that take place in the 
cooking of sugar is, first, to convert 
it into barley sugar. This is not very 
important to the housewife, but is of 
great value to the manufacturer. 
Next, it becomes caramel, of which 
change the cook takes aieantane e 
making caramel icing, or brown sauce 
for Christmas pudding. Continued 
heat will convert it into almost pure 
carbon. 

When sugar is cooked with an acid 
it is converted into grape sugar, 
which is one-third less sweet than 
cane sugar. This means that you 
need use one-third less sugar if you 
add it to the fruit when nearly cook- 
ed instead of at first. 

The effect of heat on fats is usually 
to liberate a fatty acid, which ex- 
plains why it is that hot fat is more 
apt to be irritating to the stomach 
than cold, and one of the reasons 
why foods fried and seasoned with fat 
are among those hardest on the diges- 
tive organs. 
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All foods, hawever, do not come un- 
der this list; tea, coffee, pepper, most 
medicines, etc., are but food adjuncts 
because a man would”not live a day 
longer because of them since they 
supply no nourishment. Their stim- 
ulating effect, however, has great 
value. 





How One Woman Makes Money 
Selling Sausage. 


RS. C. A. Davis, of Brooks 

County, Georgia, has the repu- 
tation of always furnishing her cus- 
tomers first-class sausage. The re- 
sult is she always has more orders 
than she can possibly fill long before 
the time comes for making them. 


cs Mrs Davis’ husband makes a spec- 


lalty of fine hogs, and sells many hun- 
dreds of pounds of well-cured meat 
each season, so she is fortunate 
in having plenty of first-class mate- 
rial from which to make her sau- 
sage. 

Her’ husband usually slaughters 
about 40 hogs at one time, and from 
the trimmings, or regular sausage 
meat, she makes between 250 and 
300 pounds of sausage. This is her 
way of making, altho as will be seen, 
much is necessarily left to individual 
taste, 

“To every 150 pounds of lean pork 
—that is trimmings from the meat,” 
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Cabbage 
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Bananas 


\Buiding miterkah, Clin ond sirongthoning Widterio” 

Diagram showing the value of ten cents’ 
worth of certain goods, for supplying building 
material, heat and strength. 





says Mrs. Davis, ‘‘add 50 pounds of 
fat of jowls. Cut this as fine as the 
grinder will do the work. Then to 
every 50 pounds of sausage meat mix 
one teaspoonful of saltpeter. I think 
this helps to keep the sausage from 
getting old. I cannot give any exact 
measure for salt and pepper. I mix 
the salt in thoroughly until it tastes 
well-seasoned raw. The pepper I do 
the same way. Then I take the add- 
ed precaution of cooking a little to 
be sure it is all right when ready for 
the table. I prepare my own red pep- 
per, and use one-fourth as much red 
as black. I put in sage just to slight- 
ly taste, unless the customer requests 
this to be left out. 

“T never leave the seasoning to the 
most experienced helper, in fact, I 
give every detail of the work my per- 

, 80nal supervision. The casings I as- 


@ist in cleaning, and have them as 


clear, and perfect, as they can be 
made. These are ready by the time 
the meat is and are filled with con- 
siderable care. 

“TI keep on record how many 
pounds each customer has engaged, 
and deliver them as soon after mak- 
ing as possible. 

“T make from 750 to 1,000 pounds 
each season, and flave no difficulty in 
disposing of it at from 15 to 16 two- 
thirds cents per pound.” 

MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 





If you have never used watermelon rind 
preserves in your fruit cake in the place of 
citron, just try it this year. I always use 
the watermelon preserves chipped very thin 


and find they are excellent.—Mrs. W. T. 
Rawls, Colly N. Cc. 


Helpful Cooking Suggestions. 


T IS not stinginess to make use of 
left-overs; it is an evidence of 
thrift and initiative on your part. Any 
ignorant cook can put a turkey on the 
table and throw away the carcass 
when the meat is all eaten, but it 
takes the thoughtful and economical 
woman to have it hot, then the good 
part sliced off cold, then creamed, cro- 
quettes and finally turkey soup. 
* * &* 


Also anyone can cook too much rice and 
throw what is left to the chickens, but it is 
expensive food for them, and is almost a per- 
fect food when mixed with milk, eggs, sugar 
and a few raisins, sprinkled with a little nut™ 
meg, baked and served as pudding. 


* * * 


The French, Germans and Italians have 
served soup with dinner or as a whole meal 
for generations. Did you know you can put 
up soup stock by the three-day method and 
keep it indefinitely ? 

* * * 


A soup kettle is a good thing to have. Put 
in it scrar~ of clean and left-over meat, 
bones and vegetables. , Cover with cold water 
when a few have accumulated, let stand a 
few hours, simmer a few more, and if well 
seasoned you have a palatable, nourishing 
dish at almost no cost. 

ses 


In making soup do not remove the scum, 
it contains the albumen of the soup. 
* * * 


To prepare beef fat for cooking, cut the 
suet in pieces, cover with cold water, chang- 
ing it once. This takes out the tallowy taste. 
Put in an iron kettle with a teacup milk to 
each two pounds of suet and let cook very 
slowly till the fat is clear, light brown in 
color, and the sound of cooking has ceased. 
Do not let the pieces brown on the bottom, 
Pour into cups to become cold. 

** ® 


A variation for tough meat is to lay it in 
weak vinegar in which a few spices have 
been boiled for a couple of days. Foreign 
cooks lay it in sour milk but it must not re- 
main more than a day and then be well 
boiled. 

* * & 


Meat pie is good. When the meat is cook- 
ed tender and cut in squares, thicken the 
gravy (two level tablespoons to a cup liquid 
is enough) and pour all in a shallow dish 
with some cut up Irish potatoes if desired. 
Cover with a common pie crust, or one of 
mashed potatoes. Bake half an hour, 

* * # 


Yolk of egg, left over from cooking can be 
kept three or four days if covered with cold 
water, 

* * *® 


If there is not enough milk available to 
cover the macaroni and+cheese a good cus- 
tard can be made from the juice from a can 
of tomatoes. Ham or fish may be substituted 
for cheese and cold boiled rice for Mmaca- 
ron, 

* * * 


Buttermilk has been used as a drink, in 
biscuit, pan cakes, cornbread, etc., with us 
for a long time, but the Germans make a 
buttermilk soup called; ‘‘Pop’’, which is a 
little acid but is good and wholesome and 
very delicious indeed as soon as one gets ac- 
customed to the taste. Melt two tablespoons 
butter, add three tablespoon flour, and a lit- 
tle salt, stir them, then pour in one pint but 
termilk and bring to a boil, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent curdling. Pour on small 
squares of bread fried in butter. Sugar and 
cinnamon may be added by way of variety or 
cold cooked Irish potatoes and bits of fried 
bacon, while the yolk and beaten white of an 
egg will give nutrition. 

+ & * 


Hunger is the best sauce, but @ woman can 
often tempt the appetite if she has in her 
pantry horseradish, dried celery tops, nut- 
meg, cloves, cinnamon, ginger, paprika, 
kitchen bouquet and mapleine. 

* *# * 


Left-over bread, put in a clean bag on the 
wall to dry can be used for fifty and one 
things. It can be toasted and used under 
creamed dishes, ground, and used as a par- 
tial substitute for flour in griddle cakes, 
soups, fritters, stuffings, scalloped dishes, and 
steamed puddings. 

* * * 


The money saved in canning everything 
eatable in sight in summer is a very good 
thing to have now. Pumpkins and tomatoes 
and corn and apples and jelly and fifty other 
things give as good and nourishing food as 
a king could buy and keep down the doc- 
tors’ bills. 

* * * 


There was a Canadian named Aleix St. 
Martin, who had a hole shot through his 
side into his stomach which healed up at the 
edges without closing up, so that the process 
of digestion could be watched in all stages. 
A few of the things learned was that well 
boiled rice passed into the intestines for ab- 
sorption after one hour, eggs raw or cooked 
below boiling temperature, one and three 
quarter hours, lamb, baked potatoes, and 
smothered chicken two to three hours, oys- 
ters, roast beef, bread and butter three 
hours, salt pork and cabbage five hours. The 
body gets nothing from food until it has 
passed out of the stomach and been ab- 
sorbed, 

* * * 


Sugar is @ source of heat and energy, but 
in too concentrated form is irritating to the 
membranes of the digestive tract, therefore, 
spread your box of candy over a longer per- 
iod and the evil effect on digestion or pim- 
ples will be avoided. 


* * 


The reason children can not digest solid 
food is because their Maker did not provide 
them with the digestive juices to make them 
available for the body, They come with the 
teeth. Similarly, the juices to digest bran 
and paper are given to the goat and cow, but 
not to man, 

* * * 


Among the first solid foods a child can di- 
fest is the pulp of a baked apple. 
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HAVE YOUR MEALS 
ON TIME ! 


**More in the cook- 
ing yor: | in the 


coo am, 


Go to the table witha smile on your face. 
Meals on time—cooked to a turn—just r.ght 


This Range will be a delight in every home, because 
it more than helps. And there’s no stiffling heat in 
a Princess kitchen. 


Are made of copper-bearing iron. They last longer. Maintain 
even temperature. You know how things will look before the 
oven door is opened. They retain heat and use less fuel. Reser 
voir joins the fire box, instant hot water. 


Write for our little booklet describ- 

the pipe behind the warming clos- 

et, the tripple bottom, the open warme 

¢ heat regulation, ovem pe- 

culiarities and other eatented puints 
found only in a PRIN! 





These ranges are the result of 20 
years of studious range building and 
are real home builders. We omit nothe 
ing in workmanship or materials that 
could render them more efficient, ecoe 
ESS. nomical or durable, 


**Ask the cook.”” 


If your dealer hasn’t a Princess, write us. 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Nashville. Tenn. 


Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time 


Equally Spaced—“Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre 
—a single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the iter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense of chopping. Each plant stands 
alone and grows stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 
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regularity. y an 4 
in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. With sim 
ants peanuts, shelled or in the shell perfectly. 


or without fertilizer distributor. 
rite for Books, FREE 


Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute proots of ff 
. Al: ame of dealer in your to the town nearest 

' sea “Aehasely cuaceeteed, Waite tor hock chewing thle end ethecaaiine 
SQ. THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 811 Pacific Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
: We chip ry from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark. 

N. O 5 ing a ty Atlante Ga. Witmington. | 
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points. "Adairess ail corespondence to Dallas, Texas. . 



















NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME SS 
The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 


Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to . per month 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


mévsrs mang tom, PLD to $SO Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not 


a folder), order bianks, tape measures, advertising m in fact every- 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


. - : ti t id. D a tal 
Write today for this big outfit ini ssy"“Sind'me your agente ougte.” 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago 































When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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S YOUR community asleep? Too many South- 
ern communities have apparently lost interest 
in the old-time, wholesome pleasures that used to 
add much to the richness of country life. Social 
gatherings, for both old and young, help us to 
know each other and, by an exchange of thoughts 
and ideas, to help each other. Let us not let the 
winter pass without reviving some of these pleas- 
ant old customs, 





HE North Carolina Experiment Station, West 

Raleigh, N. C., has recently issued a circular 
on crimson clover that should be in the hands of 
every North Carolina farmer. Crimson clover is 
proving widely successful throughout the South, 
and is perhaps our best all-round winter cover 
crop. Another circular issued by the same station 
gives the results obtained from experiments to 
ascertain the best time to apply commercial fer- 
tilizers. 





HE patrons of rural telephone lines will be 

greatly interested at the compromise reached 
between the National Government and the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telephone Company, comprising 
the Bell system. Under the new arrangement the 
long distance lines of the American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company will be available for the use 
by the independent companies, upon payment of 
the regular tolls, and on the other hand the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Company is forbidden 
to buy up independent lines. 





HE next meeting of the Conference for Educa- 

tion in the South will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., April 7-10, and will be largely given over to 
actual demonstrations as to how to conduct farm- 
ers’ co-operative societies—the business. details, 
the grading, packing and marketing of farm pro- 
ducts, business management, etc., etc. Many con- 
structive leaders from all parts of the South 
will be present to discuss the larger problems 
of organization and co-operation, better rural con- 
ditions, better country schools, etc., etc. Readers 
will do well to make a note of the dates and make 
plans to attend. 





HE new Currency Bill just passed by Congress 

and made a law on December 23 by President 
Wilson’s signature is possibly too complicated a 
measure as a whole to be understood by the aver- 
age citizen; but the concensus of opinion among 
unbiased critics is that its provisions will aid mate- 
rially in preventing the money stringencies that 
are periodical recurrences in American financial 
circles. Perhaps the most important feature of 
the new law in its relation to our agricultural in- 
terests is the authorization of National banks to 
make five-year farm loans to an amount not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of their capital stock or one- 
third of their time -deposits. Hitherto National 
banks have been legally forbidden to loan money 
on farm lands. 





HE National Corn Exposition to be held this 

year at Dallas, Texas, February 10-20, 1914, 
should receive the hearty support of all Southern 
States and institutions interested in the promo- 
tion of Southern agriculture. Unless our agricul- 
tural organizations and institutions actively pro- 
mote the exhibitions from their respective States 
we fear the Southern and Centra’ Southern States 
will not do themselves nor their corn production 
justice. 

The best exhibits are generally made by the 
agricultural colleges and State departments of 
agriculture or similar institutions, because they 
usually bring out the educational features of such 
exhibits, which are the features of most impor- 
tance and value. 

The cost of such exhibits is always the chief 
obstacle to the making of them and unfortunately 
our educational institutions generally have no 
funds for such purposes; but in any state where 
there is any sort of an organization of corn grow- 
ers, such organization ought to at once get behind 


@ movement to insure a creditable exhibit from 
every State in The Progressive Farmer territory. 
The time is now too short, but even yet credita- 
ble exhibits may be made if the organizations in 
each State will act at once. If no institution has 
available funds any State Corn Growers’ organiza- 
tion can raise all necessary by subscription. If 
such organizations do not act in such a contin- 
gency what is the excuse for their existence? 


Use “We” More. . 


EFERENCE has already been made in The 
Progressive Farmer to the splendid exhibit 
made by Richland County at the recent 

South Carolina State Fair. This exhibit was only 
made possible through the active co-operation of 
the Columbia Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bruce 
Ravenel, chairman of the committee having this 
exhibit in charge, wound up his report with a 
splendid testimonial to the spirit of co-operation 
that was exhibited on all sides. As an illustra- 
tion, ‘he said: 





“There was a Greek in charge of one of our 
displays. This Greek rushed up to me one 
morning with a broad smile on his face and 
said: ‘We have a fine show and I hope we 
win.’ There, gentlemen, was a foreigner 
using the word ‘we.’ He had the spirit. Let’s 
keep this spirit alive. Let’s pull together 
and we will accomplish even greater things. 
Let’s use the word ‘we’ just a little bit more.”’ 
Mr. Ravenel is wholly right. This word ‘‘we’”’ 

must become a part of our daily vocabulary. And 
before “we,’’ any of us, can use it, “‘we,” all of us, 
have got to get busy at something that makes for 
community development. That’s why the fairs are 
such a great help. They give us something to do 
in common. They help us to learn to say ‘‘we,”’ 
which is the A B C of co-operation. 


Agencies That Influence Farmers and 
Farm Practice. 





ECENTLY, under the direction of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, four sur- 

veys in different sections of the United States 
were made with a view to ascertaining the 
agencies, Government, State and private, that 
reached and influenced to the greatest degree the 
farmers of the United States. The findings of 
these investigators throw an interesting light on 
the attitude of the farmers of the country toward 
the various agencies that are seeking, with more or 
less success, to carry to the farm the truths that 
are helpful in making for bigger yields and profits. 

The survey made in the South is of particular 
interest. Beginning at a point in northeast Missis- 
sippi, the investigators traveled diagonally across 
Alabama into southwest Georgia. Every farmer on 
each side of the road, 1,001 in all, was interview- 
ed, the agent carefully setting down their answers 
to his questions. One question in particular was: 
“What agency has been most helpful to you in bet- 
tering your methods.” Of the 1,001 farmers inter- 
viewed, fifty-six favored farm bulletins, two pre- 
ferred farmers’ institutes; 242, farm papers; twen- 
ty-two, demonstration agents; seven stated that all 
agencies were equally helpful; while 670 out of 
1,001 stated that experience alone is the only 
teacher of value. 

Perhaps the two most striking facts brought out 
in this survey are first, the unexpectedly powerful 
influence of the farm paper; and second, the large 
proportion of farmers, almost exactly two-thirds, 
who believe that experience alone can be depended 
upon as ateacher. Unquestionably the farm press 
of the South is gaining a firm hold on the confi- 
dence of the Southern farmer, and it is apparent 
that in the future this confidence will continue to 
grow rather than diminish. The idea naturally 
suggests itself, in view of this fact, that the agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations and the dem- 
onstration forces and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment might liberally use the agricultural press as 
an avenue of approach to the man onthe farm. In 
this way the usefulness of the efforts that now are 
only partially effective might be materially aug- 
mented; while the press itself would be more fully 
performing its function. 

But the most difficult problem yet presented is 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


how to reach the 670 out of every 1,000 Southern 
farmers who believe that from their individual ex- 
periences alone can come any knowledge that will 
help them. It is this army that needs help most, 
that is most hopeless; for when a man’s mental 
processes become so atrophied that he believes 
from the hard school of experience only he can 
learn wisdom, his redemption is indeed difficult. 
The coming generation of young men in the 
South could well adopt as a motto of progress: 
‘“‘Whether my years are few or many, I resolve that 
so long as I live -I shall learn.” % 





The Week on the Farm. 


E HAVE always held that the average 

Southern farmer can increase his year] 

income not less than $500 by the applica- 
tion of sound agricultural methods in his farm 
practice; and we shall continue to urge the press- 
ing necessity for the general adoption of the bet- 
ter methods that make for more economical pro- 
duction. But of recent years there has come a 
growing consciousness of the inadequacy of our 
knowledge of farm buying and selling. We are 
beginning to see that a knowledge of how to buy 
and sell is as essential as knowledge of how to 
produce; and that in order to buy and sell to the 
greatest advantage, the small farmer has only 
one means—through co-operation with his neigh- 
bors. Read Mr. Poe’s article on the essentials in 
co-operation in this issue. 

* * 

Are you thinking of increasing the livestock on 
your farm, or of making livestock farming your 
main business? In either case, you can’t afford 
to miss Dr. Butler’s article in this issue on the 
fundamental things in profitable livestock produc- 
tion. Raising livestock profitably puts the stamp 
of class on any farmer, because, more than any 
other line of farming, it requires the greatest de- 
gree of skill and ability. So, if you’re thinking of 
embarking in this most exacting of businesses, be 
sure that you already know something about it, 
and surer that you’re willing and anxious to learn 
a great deal more. 

* * * 

Did you ever think of what it would mean to 
you if you could double your yields per acre in a 
single year? Doing this, provided it results in a 
decreased cost per pound or per bushel, means 
good farming—the kind the South stands greatly 
in need of; and this better farming must come, 
very largely, through richer land. Read our dis- 
cussion on page 5 of some of the fundamentals 
in profitable crop production. Soil conservation 
and soil building are among the biggest of them. 

* * * 

Few crops can be grown profitably without rich 
land, and especially do garden crops require a 
“fat” soil. Plenty of humus, plenty of plant food, 
thorough preparation and cultivation,—these are 
the things that make the garden a “go”. Wheth- 
er truck farming or only gardening for home use, 
you should read what Prof. Massey says this week 
about the fundamental things in profitable gar- 
dening. 

x * * 

This week we are talking about fundamentals 
and essentials. Did you ever reflect that good bus- 
iness demands, as an essential, that you keep sim- 
ple accounts of your farm operations? It’s im- 
portant—fundamental. Read our second article 


in this week’s issue on ‘“‘Easy Farm Bookkeeping.”’ Fit 





The Foot-Path to Peace in 1914. 


O BE glad of life, because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions, but not contented with yourself 
until you have made the best of them; to despise 
nothing in the world except falsehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except®cowardice; to be 
governed by your admirations rather than by your 
disgusts; to covet nothing that is your neighbor’s 
except his kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manners; to think seldom of your enemies, often 
of your friends, and everyday of Christ; and to 
spend as much time as you can, with body and 
with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors—these are little 
guide-posts on the foot-path of peace.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 











Business Co-operation: Its Fundamental 
Principles. 


USINESS co-operation among farmers—what 
B are the fundamental purposes and the funda- 
mental principles of this movement of which 
we now hear so much? In this New Year’s issue 
of The Progressive Farmer, we are seeking to give 
the bedrock facts about various forms of farm 
progress and certainly we must emphasize busi- 
ness co-operation among farmers. 

The fundamental idea here, of course, is the 

me as that of business co-operation among 

wnspeople, namely, the division of profits on the 
basis of patronage instead of on the basis of cap- 
ital. 

For centuries we have had an _ industrial 
system in which money rules men. The dollar, 
“the almighty dollar,” as it has come to be known, 
is above the man. Money hires men. The lowest 
possible wages are paid the workingmen who turn 
out the products of the various businesses, the 
highest possible prices are charged the consuming 
public who buy these products, and then all the 
profits realized between these minimum and maxi- 
mum figures go to the moneyed stockholders in 
proportion to their money. No matter how enor- 
mous these profits are, the men whose sweat and 
labor have wrought out the product share none of 
the benefits, nor does the consuming public re- 
ceive one cent of rebate. 

The basic principle of co-operation, on the other 
hand, is that men shall hire money instead of hav- 
ing money hire men, and that after paying money 
its legitimate hire (a reasonable rate of interest), 
all the remaining profits shall go to the people who 
furnish patronage. 

Now, there are a thousand patrons of a business 
for every one stockholder in it. Consequently, 
when profits go to patrons under the co-operation 
principle wealth is diffused among many people; 
when profits go to stockholders under the corpor- 
ation principle wealth is concentrated into a few 
hands—and already 54.2 of our American families 
do not even own the roof that shelters them, and a 
large proportion of the minority represented as 
*“owners’’ live in mortgaged homes. 

A corporation is an assemblage of dollars for the 
purpose of hiring men to secure profits for the dol- 
lars. Co-operation is the assemblage of men for 
the purpose of hiring dollars to save profits to the 
men. And by this plan co-operation aims to avoid 
both the Scylla of capitalism and the Charybdis of 
socialism. It will not have the profits of labor ab- 
sorbed by fashionable idlers under the form of 
plutocracy, nor by a different class of idlers under 
the form of communism. It is for the men who 
work—the only sort of men worth saving, the only 
sort of men society should seek to serve. 

In addition to the principle of paying dividends 
on patronage, there are of course, certain other 
well-established principles of successful co-opera- 
tion, the main ones being summarized under 
twelve brief heads elsewhere in this issue. 





The Farmer Must Take Complete Control 
of His Business. 


O MUCH for the principles of business co-oper- 
S ation. Now let us see what our forward-look- 

ing leaders of rural progress hope to win for 
the farmer by applying these principles in agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural co-operation on the whole then, 
let me say, means simply that the farmer must 
take control of all phases of his own business—the 
business of growing and delivering to the world its 
food and the raw material for its clothing. 

Heretofore the farmer too often has been only 
a hireling in his own house. He has been the 

orer who did the hard work but received only 

th profits as were left him by his industrial mas- 
ters—these masters being the men from whom 
he bought his supplies; the men who converted his 
products into.secondary form; the men who mar- 
keted his products; and the men who lent him 
money to carry on his business or to buy food from 
other farmers while he worked. 

I hate demagoguery, and I would do nothing to 
stir up class feeling; but the big facts in this mat- 
ter must not be blinked, and it will require only a 
little thought to show that the farmer has surren- 
dered to other interests all the business side of 
agriculture apart from production, and that all 
these other interests have prospered in greater de- 
gree than has the farmer, ‘who is the creator of all 
the basic wealth. The merchant who has sold the 
farmer his supplies; the grain buyers and cotton 
buyers and tobacco buyers and peanut buyers who 
have marketed his product; the millers and pack- 


ers and ginners and cottonseed oil men who have 
converted his products into more finished forms; 
the money-lenders and the time-merchants who 
have furnished him credit—all these have taken 
their tolls, and in nearly every instance their prof- 
its have been larger than those made by the farm- 
er himself. It has been asserted that in some 
lines of farming the farmer receives only thirty- 
five cents of the dollar which the ultimate con- 
sumer pays for the farmer’s product. 

Now let us see what are the lines of co-opera- 
tion that we must develop if the farmer is really 
to take control of these profit-absorbing phases of 
his own business, and get his proper share of the 
final consumer’s dollar. To effect this restlt it 
seems to me that our farmers everywhere must 
definitely resolve upon five lines of co-operation: 

(1). Co-operation in buying supplies for mak- 
ing farm products. 

(2). Co-operation in raising farm products; 

(3). Co-operation in finishing farm products; 

(4). Co-operation in standardizing and market- 
ing farm products. 

(5). Co-operation in securing capital for mak- 
ing and marketing farm products. 
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Co-operation in Finishing Farm Products. 


EVERAL of these five subjects have already 
S been rather abundantly discussed. Farmers 

are already pretty fully converted to the idea 
of buying their supplies,—fertilizers, feedstuffs, 
ete.—on the co-operative plan. ‘The collective 
purchase of supplies is the A B C of co-operation,” 
as the leaders of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
farmers are fast learning these A B C’s. Farm- 
ers also are rapidly learning the wisdom of co-op- 
eration in raising farm products—co-operation in 
owning and operating wheat threshers, stump- 
pullers, corn harvesters, traction plows, corn 
shredders, wheat drills, and other labor-saving 
and profit-making machinery, and co-operation in 
getting better breeding sires. 

They have been decidedly slower, however, in 
realizing that it is part of the business of farming 
to co-operate in finishing farm products—putting 
them into secondary form. And by converting 
farm products into more finished forms, I mean 
such work as that of cotton gins for sepa- 
rating the farmer’s seed cotton into lint and seed, 
cottonseed oil mills for converting the cottonseed 
into meal and oil and hulls; grain mills for con- 
verting the farmer’s grain into flour and- bran 
and meal; creameries for converting his milk into 
butter and cheese; canneries for converting fruit 
and vegetables into canned goods; and packing 
houses for converting his hogs and cattle into 
properly cured pork and beef products. All these 
enterprises are distinctly a part of the farmer’s 
business and wherever business conditions make 
them profitable, they should be conducted by him 
on a strictly co-operative basis. 

In other words, I maintain that it is the farm- 
er’s duty to give the world its food and the raw 
material for its clothing, and that he should con- 
duct and receive profits from all the business 
operations of delivering the food to the consumers 
and the lint cotton and the wool to the factories. 
The principle has its bounds, of course, but I 
maintain, for example, that it is as much the 
farmer’s business to grind the corn as to shell it, 
and as much his business to gin the cotton as to 
pick it. It is because the farmer has heretofore 
lost the profits on all such operations and on all 
the business of handling his crops that he is poor. 
As Prof. E. C. Branson has so well said: 

“The farmer’s wealth-producing power is 
enormous; his wealth-holding power is feeble. 
The retention of wealth is everywhere our 
greatest problem; not merely the production 
of wealth.” 

Think of our billion-dollar cotton crop just 
now marketed, and then of how few millions will 
be left to our farmers as profits after the farmer 
satisfies all the agencies that now take toll from 
his wealth before he gets “the leavings.” 

a 


An Example From Ireland and Denmark. 
sy WENTY years ago the dairy farmers of Ire- 





land and Denmark were doing exactly as our 

American farmers are doing today. They 
were simply following the old system of “every 
man for himself’ and letting the bulk of their 
profits slip through their fingers—part going to 
the merchant who sold them feedstuffs, part to 
the capitalists who owned the creamery and 
bought their milk and butter, part to the middle- 
man who marketed it for them, and part (or the 
rest) to the money lender or “‘gombeen man’? who 
made them advances, 
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Today, however, these farmers have made them- 
selves independent by taking complete control of 
their business just as I am saying the Southern 
farmer must take complete control of his business. 

They have co-operative purchasing societies for 
buying their feedstuffs together and save a profit 


here. They have co-operative creameries for con- 
verting their milk into butter and cheese and save 
a profit here. They have co-operative societies in 
marketing direct to English and German markets 
and save a profit here. And they have co-operative 
credit societies amd save a profit here. 

In othér words, the co-operative Irish and Dan- 
ish farmers have taken complete control of their 
business from start to finish, just as our American 
farmers must do. No wonder Hans Hansen, a 
Danish farmer who had formerly cultivated a 160- 
acre farm in America, told me at his home in Den- 
mark that thanks to this fuller degree of co-opera- 
tive there, he was doing about as well with thir- 
teen acres there as he did with 160 in America. 
Certainly if these Irish and Danish farmers were 
in our shoes, they would soon have co-operatively 
owned cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, cotton and 
tobacco warehouses, grain mills, etc., etc., (not by 
starting new enterprises in communities already 
fully supplied but by buying out plants already 
running or else establishing new ones in commun- 
ities not properly supplied at present) and they 
would buy fertilizers together direct from the fac- 
tory; they would co-operate for economical pro- 
duction; they would standardize grades and mar- 
ket their cotton co-operatively; and they would 
provide some form of co-operative rural credits. 

I repeat that we are not advising farmers to 
start new co-operative gins or mills or warehouses 
where there are plenty of these privately owned. 
But they may well buy out an established plant in 
such cases and put it on the co-operative or “pat- 
ronage-dividends” basis, or they may establish 
such new co-operative enterprises outright where 
the business justifies it. 





Co-operation in Grading, Marketing and 
Rural Credits. 


"Tv article in The Progressive Farmer week 
before last showing the enormous losses in 
- grading and marketing cotton under present 
conditions offers a fine illustration of what our 
farmers lose by not taking charge of the market- 
ing end of their business. We should both estab- 
lish co-operative selling agencies and establish a 
definite and officially recognized standard * of 
grades. Organized or co-operative marketing is 
the only plan whereby the farmer can get the 
benefit of proper grading of his product (1) be- 
cause the organization can employ an expert grad- 
er whereas the individual farmer cannot become 
an expert in this work, and (2) because an asso- 
ciation of farmers can guarantee grades and in- 
sure the acceptance of their grading work by 
the commercial world as an individual farmer 
cannot. 

The fifth and last form of co-operation to which 
farmers must give attention is the rural credit so- 
ciety, the organization of a group of farmers in 
each community for the purpose of obtaining and 
lending money to their members at low rates of 
interest for productive purposes, It is to our ever- 
lasting discredit that we have yet done nothing in 
this respect, for not only have these organizations 
pulled thousands and thousands of Jrish farmerg 
and Danish farmers and German farmers out of 
the mire of poverty, but when I was in Japan, I 
found that even these so-called ‘‘heathen”’ farmers 
had for years been improving their opportunities 
in this respect; and when I went down into India 
I found that even ‘‘the poor, benighted Hindoos” 
had realized the advantages of co-operation in ru- 
ral credit and that the British government was ac- 
tively assisting the heathen worshippers of idols 
over there in this advanced step which we in the 
South, have not yet taken. 

* * co 


HE conclusion of the whole matter is simply 

that the twentieth century farmer is yet go- 
ing to become master in his own house, is yet 
going to take charge of the whole business of 
agriculture, and will absorb all the profits of the 
processes of supplying the world with food and 
with raw material for its clothing. He will not 
be content merely to grow the raw product as a 
low-priced muscular laborer, and let all the profits 
of handling and selling the product go to other 
classes. Instead the farmer is to be both laborer 
and business man. He is to get one profit from 
growing the product; he is to get still another 
profit from grading, finishing and marketing it. 
Heretofore he has made one profit by working 
alone, as an individual being; henceforth he will 
make another profit by working with others as a 
social being. 

There must be co-operation in buying supplies, 
in crop production, in crop finishing, in crop mar- 
keting, in rural credits. The farmer must take 


complete control of his business. 
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SHARPLES 


TUBULAR 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The possession of the world’s best is none too 
good for you farmers and dairymen who stead- 
fastly strive to anticipate.the trend of progress, 
-Knowing this, we ask you to bear in mind the 
fact that in purchasing a SHARPLES TUBU- 
LAR CREAM SEPARATOR you are investing 
in a lifetime of service and increased revenue. 








Every separator made by us has fulfilled all the require- 
ments of durability, labor-and-money-saving, and has 
increased the production of butter-fat from each cow. 
It has met the demands of the most critical and exact- 
ing users. 


Because we believe in its supremacy, we attach to each machine 
the name SHARPLES—our method of inspiring confidence. 


SHARPLES 


MILKER 


The SHARPLES MILKER has 
made the dreams of dairymen 
realities. Its efficiency, is demon- 
strated by the twice-a-day adjust- 
ment of the soothing teat cup with 
the upward squeeze 
to the teats of 100,- 
000 appreciative 
cows. 










} 


Ss 


Ask for Catalogs 


THE SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. Winnipeg, Can. 
Toronto, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








ing achievemenets of the _ sol- 
diers of Japan during the Rus- 
sia-Nippon war, someone paraphras- 
ed Admiral Nelson’s historic declara- 


ia DISCUSSING the world-surpris- 


| tion to his English sailors just before 


the battle of Trafalgar, somewhat as 
follows: ‘Japan expects her soldiers 
to do the impossible, and the best of 
it is, they do it.” 

I have been asked to state in a 
single article the “Essentials in 
Profitable Livestock Production,” 
but not having the habit of doing the 
impossible, as had the soldiers of 
Japan, I shall merely attempt to 
point out some of the essentials of 
profitable livestock production. 
These essentials may be grouped 
into three large classes: (1) Breed- 
ing and Selection; (2) Care and Man- 
agement; and(3)Feeds and Feeding. 
I have stated them in their order, not 
because that is the order of their im- 
portance, for on such a basis we 
would just reverse the order of their 
statement. This order is used be- 
cause it is the natural order in which 
the subject is approached in practice. 


Natural Aptitude a Necessity. 


T is customary to state that a man 
should be fond of livestock or he 


| should not engage in the business. I 


am inclined to state it in a slightly 
different way. If he be born or rear- 
ed among livestock he will probably 
be fond of it, and if he is, he poss- 
esses the first essential of a successful 
stockman. But let me state right 
here and with all possible € iphasis 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween liking livestock and liking to 
care for it, and it is the latter that is 
the first essential of the successful 
stockman. 

The next essential is that suffi- 
cient energy and mental inquisi- 
tiveness be coupled with this love of 
caring for animals, to cause the stock- 
man to study and read sufficiently 
to acquaint himself with the methods 
of breeding and the selection of live- 
stock. A man must know and be 
able to distinguish the inferior, the 
ordinary, the good and the truly ex- 
cellent in livestock, or he lacks one 
of the most important essentials of 
success. Many think they possess 
this knowledge, but as a matter of 
fact, few Southern men actually do. 
This can only be learned by the study 
of books, or from a good teacher, with 
large numbers of individual animals 
to fix in the mind the correct mental 
picture of form and quality. The 
next essential to success is, that little 
or no money be invested in livestock 
until the foregoing essential knowl- 
edge has been acquired. 

After having learned how to select 
animals, and we repeat there is no 
royal road to this knowledge, for it 
can only be acquired by hard study 
and large experience, the next essen- 
tial is to get the very best animals 
attainable, for the purposes for which 
they are to be bred and reared. The 
breed is not an essential, but good, 
healthy animals of proper type are 
an essential. And of this essential 
the most important is a pure-bred 
sire of good pedigree and as great 
individual excellence as conditions 
and resources will permit. 

After the stock has been acquired 
another kind of knowledge will soon 
prove to be essential. This knowl- 
edge may be collectively stated as 
the laws of breeding and the re- 
productive processes. Is all this es- 
sential? Well, the man who does not 
possess it fails to give that care, the 
absence of which is generally term- 
ed “bad luck,’”’ or ‘“‘no sort of luck 
with livestock.’’ Lest I make the 
attainment of success too difficult—it 





may be well to let this suffice for the 


SOME ESSENTIALS IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION. 


-Breeding and Selection; Care and Management; Feeds and 
Feeding. 








By Tait Butler. 


essentials of success as related to 
breeding and selection. 


Care and Management 


NDER the general head of “Care 

and Management’ occur such a 
variety of essentials—essentials of 
the smallest and multitudinous. de- 
tails, essentials of eternal watchful- 
hess and never-ceasing toil, with 
sympathetic knowledge of animul 
nature—that no attempt at even 
enumerating them can be made. In- 
telligent care means something more 
than sheltering and _ feeding. Tt 
means the doing of all those things 
which wili add to the profits. Some 
of these essentials are protection 
from hardships and the avoidance of 
the opposite extreme, which may 
undermine health and vigor of con- 
stitution by pampering or over feed- 
ing. Neither of these last, however, 
are common faults of the Southern 
stockman. In care the most import- 
ant essentials are regularity and 
kindness directed by an intelligent, 
sympathetic understanding of the 
subject as learned from individual 
experience and the written word of 
the best authorities. And if in this 
department of the work there be 
one essential more important than 
another it is, after long experience, 
the reading and study of the best 
literature—books and papers—on 
the subject. The livestock business 
is the highest type of agricultural 
production and for that reason re- 
quires the highest intelligence and 
the most knowledge. It requires not 
only the knowledge obtained by ex- 
perience but also the knowledge of 
all the experience of all men and all 
ages. 

In the South, as elsewhere, animals 
must be protected from diseases and 
injurious parasites. No livestock man 
can win success through curing dis- 
ease, he must prevent it. No amount 
of feed will compensate for the 
damage done by lice and internal 
parasites. All other essentials com- 
bined, including an abundance of the 
best feed, will not balance on the 
profit and loss sheet the losses oc- 
casioned by ticks on cattle. The 
eradication of the cattle tick is an 
essential to profitable cattle raising. 


Feeds and Feeding. 


ND now we come to the last and 

most important of our groups of 
essentials of profitable livestock 
production,, especially as applied to 
the South—-Feeds and Feeding. Feeds 
are high-priced in the South only be- 
cause there is added to the cost of 
their production the cost of bringing 
them from other sections. An abun- 
dance of cheap feed is an essential to 
profitable livestock production, and 
the growing of these feeds on the 
home farm is an essential to their 
cheapness, 

Before one dollar is invested in 
livestock, the production of abun- 
dant feed of the right sorts should 
be provided for the home farm. ,-Tf 
this essential is neglected all othéés 
are of no avail. 

First, pastures—real pastures, not 
enclosures where feed plants do not 
grow—are the most important essen- 
tial of cheap feeding; for on pas- 
tures, on cheap lands, the cheapest 
livestock production occurs. The 
second essential of cheap feed of the 
right sort is a silo to furnish succus- 
lent feed for the young, growing ani< 
mals, where green pastures or other 
succulent feeds are not available. 
The third essential of cheap feeding 
is an abundance of legume and other 
hays; because animals grown on 
these coarse feeds produced on the 
farm are grown more economically 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Keep Your Stock Up. ! 

HE Providence, S. C., Farmers’ 
Union hits a great truth in the! 
foilowing, and makes a ten-strike 


against a very unfortunate policy on 


the part of many farmers in the fol- 

lowing resolutions: 

‘‘Whereas, diversification~ of 
crops is one of the fundamental 
doctrines taught by the Farm- . 
ers’ Educational and Co-opera- 

tive Union of America, and, 

“Whereas, diversification and 
progressive agriculture calls for 
the growing of small grain and 
winter cover crops, and 

“Whereas, on account of 
the insufficient fence protection 
against the inroads of stock 
running at large during the win- 
ter months as has heretofore 
been customary, 

: “Therefore, Be it Resolved, 
That we, farmers of this the 
Providence section of Orange- 
burg County in public meeting 
assembled, hereby place our- 
selves on record as favoring a 
rigid enforcement of the stock 
law, and to that end pledge our- 
selves, and* further, we invite 
all good farmers and law-abid- 
ing citizens generally to co-op- 
erate with us in this matter, 
which we deem so important.” 


It’s up to each of you to see that this 
does not hit you. Co-operate with 
your neighbor in his efforts to go for- 
ward by keeping your stock on your 
own lands. 





Why Not Co-operative Oil Mills. 


NOTHER example of our wasteful- 

ness in business methods is the oil 
mill business. The mill has to pay 
too much to gather seed to operate 
the mills. For instance, a mill mana- 
ger puts seed buyers in another mill’s 
place to buy seed, then the second 
mill has to put buyers on the first 
mill’s territory to buy back seed he 
ought to have had. Thus both mills 
have to pay for time of these men and 
have to pay freight on seed moving 
both ways, all making large expense 
which could be avoided through co- 
operation. And now just suppose our 
farmers were organized into co-oper- 
ative societies ®nd would bring in 
their seed to the mill and save the 
expense as now managed, and have 
the profits distributed according to 
the amount of seed furnished. Our 
farmers would thus get all there was 
in them. [I hope in the near future 
to see our country get thoroughly ed- 
ucated to co-operation, to see the 
good effécts of co-operation and the 
great saving over our present meth- 
cds. Cc. W. HILLHOUSE. 

Sylvester, Ga. 





The Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking the lead in a move- 
ment for securing an appropriation 
of $40,000 from the General Assem- 
bly for the eradication of ticks from 
South Carolina. The good work that 
has been done in getting rid of the 
ticks in certain counties has made it 
clear that it must be extended to ev- 
ery county. Every breeder and fair 
Official in that State should secure 
from Clemson College, Quarantine 
Regulation No. 8, which gives much 


oe information as to present 


uarantine conditions. 





Feed weanling calves and colts lib- 
If it does not pay to feed such 
young animals well, it never pays to 


erally. 


feed them. 





Seven Counties Under Stock-Law. 


The Legislature has passed bills placing 
the entire territory embraced in the counties Bs a sows by great massive 
od Wayne, Duplin, Lenoir, Pender, Sampson, T E BROWN 

laden, and Harnett under stock-law after 
March 1.. There will be no election. as the Ee 3 4 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Provisions for elections in some of the coum- 
ties were eliminated before the final vote. Gut p siriiehy sews sn4 aseplb. pee 
As we understand it this removes the neces- ted P. VISSERING, Box 7 i nan 
sity for any fence tax in any of those coun- a : ie Ae 
ties. Where they join counties not having 
the stock-law it will be up to the people of TAMWOL.THS. 
Hag counties to keep their stock at home, o—_—eenernr LPADLLADL DD DD LD LDL PLD PLP LLP DDD ID 
Ve do not know what will be done with the Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
fences now standing but presume they will Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
be sold and the money received for them | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 


used for some public purpose 


beneficial to 
those who paid for the fence.—Fremont (N, 





‘|. _Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. _ | 





“THE 


HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply ' 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses, 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


PO 





PELs rns 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follo-v- 
ing States have.been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C»rolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. €. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mar., Tullahoma, Tenn. 























in 1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich 





T AMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 

all ages, English, Canad- 

PIGS ian or American bred. 

Farrowed by 600 to 1200 lb. 

Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 

Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 

6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 


Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














™“AQUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 


Fifty-eight blue and a —_—- = Ae? La agh t 

ate 
fairs. Correspondence solicited, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
W. Warren Morton, - Russeliville, Ky. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPR. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point - 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 

Fine lot of pigs, gilts, sows and young service 
boars row ready for immediate delivery. 


Also Angora Goats and Berkshire S vine. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to ship, = to 10 Pi aml . we few 
not related. Also one very f — 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE "FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


POLAND CHIN AS. 


LLIN PELL DPI Inne 
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other noted boars. The 


J.B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 





A Superior Lot of Pigs by 

Poland Chinas * ““Gray’s Perfection Jr.” and 
best strains of living hogs 

represented in this herd. Send to headquarters and get 
the best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 
Chinas in this State at one-half Western prices. Address 








KEEPSAKES MODEL 


was champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the. Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 


Fair grand champiuns. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and are for sale. 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars, First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 
one Big Type, 500-tb. yearling; also a 
Klever’s Giant pig that was shown un- 
der 6 months, 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


pigs 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 








good individuals offered for sale. 





Cc.) Messenger. 


Ss EW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr, 





DUROC- JERSEYS No stock for sale. Just ar- 


rived: First prize winning 
gilts at Clevéland, 0. Bred to champion boars; 
bluest of blood for Spring farrow. 


. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 














Montrose Farm Duroc-Jerseys—Home 
of Gold Bond Again, and others of his 
class. Vigorous, young service boars— 
two hundred pounds and over. High 
quality. Priced low. 

John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 
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HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 
The successful dairyman has judg- 
ment, business ability and courage. Cut- 


ting down expenses is not enough. He 
must know how to invest. 

Apply business methods to your farm, 
keep a record of the net profit from each 
cow and you'll soon convince yourself of 
the economy of putting your money into 
efficient milkers., 

You'll find one good Holstein will do 
the work of two, perhaps three, ordinary 
cows. You save greatly on feed, and di- 
vide the expense of housing and labor by 
two or three. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


JERSEYS. 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 














DIGGS FARM 
HAS FOR SALE 
JERSEY BULLS 


These bulls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 

















Bargains in Registered Duroes. 20773: 
Choice pigs, good colors. Best breeding, ReuLCnAuie 
prices. Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 


Write your wants. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N.C. 
Jersey Bull Calves 


FOR SALE—from imported Register of Meri- 
stock, at prices farmers can afford to pay to im- 
prove their herds. We have well pleased South- 





ern customers to whom we can refer Address 
Wm. M. HARRIS, 
Deep Spring Farms, Wallpack Center, N. J. 
HORSES. 


-—PACING PROSPECTS— 


Brown Stallion; born March 13, 1912. Sire 
John R. Gentry 2. 00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.1234; she is full sister to dam of Braden 
os 2.01%. Also Colts and Fillies by John 

R. Gentry 2.00%, McEwen 2.18'4 and Argot 
Hal 2. 074. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. ‘Address 


.EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 














KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colis re fillies. Some splen- 
did dlers, plantaticn 
horses and nice drivers. A 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
hetland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. fF. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 





CHESTER Ww HITES. 


DAD DODRRIrr rn w 


0. I. C.’s. Pure Bred Stoc’ 


‘OF THE BEST 
BREEDING 
gilts and two aged herd boars. 


OWEN BROTHERS 
Route No. 2, Bedford City, Virginia. 


100 pigs ready for shipment, service boars, bred 





GU JERNSEY 8. 
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WYLDW OOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C. 
For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock. Four young 
bulls ready for service; two bull calves. 


Berkshires —Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 


Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 














Guernsey Cattle—Shetland = >nies 
Maltese Milk Goats For Sale. 
—Address— 
LA GRANGE STOCK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 2 Winnsboro, S. C, 
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BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


Jackson, Miss. 





Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 





R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Now is the time to buy a good 
YOUNG PERCHERON STALLION 


That has been raised under proper conditions—that 
insures vitality—this means increased number of 
Colts. I also have two fine Registered Saddle Stal- 
lions for sale. Short Horn Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs—all registered stock, extra fine. 


JNO. F. LEWIS - - LYNNWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Lynnwood, N. & W. R. R., Va. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron stallions, 
mares and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
rofits by buying from the 
arms on which they are 
raised. Write us your 
wants or visit our farms, 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 

Lexington, Ky. 




















The Progressive Farmer has gone 
to considerable trouble and expense 
to prepare a “Farm Record and Ac- 
count Book’’, especially for Southern 
readers. It is a little book, but will 
be worth its weight in silver to many 
a farmer. It enables you to keep all 
your accounts together and provides 
forms and blanks so simple that the 
plainest man can follow them. See 
advertisement elsewhere in this is- 








GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


sue and order one today. 
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Stylish--Staunch--Satisfying 
i al 







Rock Hill ieee 


Avant LIGHT e syaning and easy riding. You 
A a good substantial looking buggy— 
a will be proud of—you also want to 
ieee that it is strong and gafe. Safe even if 
our horse becomes freightened and the 
ugey is submitted to unusual strain. 
That’s what you will get ina 
Guaranteed Rock Hill Buggy 
On we will be giad to send you our 
eatalogue showing styles of as good buggies 
as it is possible to make—you will find a com- 
plete description of The Rock Hill Bug vy you 
want. Please write for your copy at once. 


ROCK HILL BUGGY COMPANY 
In Piedmont Timber Section. 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Stronger Spotless Stalk Cutters 


All steel except —— 
Frame is heavy 
securely bolted. Wheels 
turn on dust proof axles. 
Has seven knives, 36-inch 
steel wheels, 2-inch flat} 
facetire. Large clearance 
—will not clog. Will cut 
any kind of stalks. Guar- 
anteed to do perfect work 

prove satisfactory. 




















and Cuts stalks 10 inches 
long. Shipped quickly from Richmond stock. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


175 Shockoe Lane, - Richmond, Va. 





NO7 /N 
THE TRUST 


c 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes 
happy. It’s a man’s size vlog 
om the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina. Get a pl 
from your dealer, 
Manufactured by 


rr 9 oa 












"Mine Sells 


work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


| Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
—makes money quickly. Write today for circ 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
305 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N.Q. 





LEMSO. 


AGRICUL TURAL "COURSE. 
FOUR WEEKS COURSE FOR FARMERS 


Course begins 8:30 A. M. January 13 and ends 
February 10th. a e cost of course, including 
room and board, $10. 

Instruction will be giv en in field corps, horticulture, 
stock feeding and judging, dairying, plant and animal 
diseases, cotton grading, f»rtilizers, etc. 

For informatio, w~ite to Director of Agricultural 
Department, Clemsen Coltege, S. C., or to 

W. BM. RIGGS, President. 
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7 oinene ere. Avgolutely 
Duareds of wonderfut offers like those Ebon Send foday— NOW. 
W.&H. Walker, 4559 Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THEY ARE WORTH READING. 


No man would trifle with the English lan- 
guage, if every word he uttered cost fifty 
cents. He would speak only when he had 
something to say worth saying. 

That is the situation in which an advertis- 
er finds himself. To tell his story to our 
readers costs him from twenty cents to a 
doliar a word, depending on the size of type. 

That is what makes advertising worth 
reading. If it were free to all, it would be 


as empty and valueless as most of the talk 
one hears. But when a man pays $20 or $50 
or $100 for a few minutes conversation, you 
may rest assured he has something to say 
that will be worth reading. 





Some Essentials in Livestock Pro- 
duction. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


than when fed grains or concentrates. 
Why? Because many concentrates are 
also foods for man and there are sev- 
eral times more human food in a 
bushel of corn, for instance, than a 
dairy cow, a steer, or a hog can pro- 
duce from it. 

The feeds essential for economical 
livestock production in the South are 
pastures, silage, corn, oats, soy beans, 
peanuts, legume hays, and cottonseed 
meal, and all of these except the last, 
must be produced on the farm where 
consumed. 

It is apparent, then, that economi- 
cal livestock feeding requires a 
knowledge of crop growing and soil 
fertility. If we can stress this point 
by naming it as one of the most im- 
portant of the essentials of profitable 
livestock production we should not 
fail to do so. 

But feeds are not the only essen- 
tial of profitable feeding, nor is lib- 











Filling the Smokehouse. 





eral feeding the most important es- 
sential of good feeding. As applied 
to the feeding of young animals we 
would place liberal quantities as the 
first essential, if it were not for the 
fact that the quality or kind of feeds 
is of equal importance. 

There is not a successful feeder 
of livestock who does not feed a fair- 
ly well balanced ration. Many of 
them would deny it and some of them 
don’t know it; but they are doing it 
just the same. To the Southern 
farmer contemplating the production 
of livestock we wish to give this word 
of advice. Do not accept the idea 
that a balancing of the rations is un- 
necessary, nor that you can not afford 
to give the time and study to the sub- 
ject, necessary to master the essen- 
tials of intelligent feeding. It re- 
quireg study and hard study, but any 
man of ordinary intelligence can 
learn sufficient of the essentials to 
enable him to do good feeding. Few 
will do good feeding and practically 
none will do the most economical 
feeding without a knowledge of the 
composition of feeds. Enough of their 
composition, at least, must be known 
to avoid the waste of feeds of which 
many successful feeders are guilty. 
They are simply successful in spite of 
their waste of feeds. A balancing of 
the ration is as essential to prevent 
a waste of feeds as to insure the best 
growth of the animals. 

The iast and most important es- 
sential, because it includes all others, 
is knowledge, and possibly a better 
appreciation of the value of the 
knowledge to be obtained from study 
of the business is essential to the at- 
tainment of that knowledge, with 
most Southern stockmen. In fact, if 
asked to name the most important, 
single essential to profitable livestock 
production, we would unhesitatingly 
name, a better appreciation of the 
value and importance of more knowl- 
edge of the business. Not undiscov- 
ered knowledge—altho much is yet 
to be learned—but such knowledge 








as is now attainable by any one who 


will seek it. Essential knowledge 
which the average Southern farmer 
does not possess and does not know 
that he does not possess, for the 
simple reason that he does not real- 
ize that it exists. 





Every Farmer Should Raise Some 


Goats. 
[* IS more ignorance than anything, 
else which causes’ prejudice 


against the goat. I wonder how 
many of you have ever eaten their 
flesh? I did not until recently, but 
I assure you it is good. No nation 
on earth has been more particular 
than the Jews as to diet, and the goat 
was prized by them. Was it not af- 
ter Father Abraham had been satis- 
fied with the ‘‘savory meat’’ of the 
kids, that he blessed Jacob? And 
yet, the fastidious will without ques- 
tion eat hogs which have both de- 
voured and wallowed in the filth and 
mire of pens and then turn up their 
noses at the dainty Angora which 
browses in the open. At least let us 
be fair and consistent. 

For years in Turkey, the native 
home of the Angora, it was a death 
penalty to export a goat, and now 
in Africa it is a $100 fine, so you see 
how they ‘hold on to a good thing 
when they have it. 

At the recent Maryland fair from 
70 to 80 goats were shown and it was 
observed that they attracted favora- 
ble attention. Let us hope that 
they may come more and more to be 
appreciated and _ used. Both the 
sheep and goat have their respective 
places, but the goats are stronger, 
less timid, more agile, and can sub- 
sist on scanty coarse food; one can 
readily see how ‘well adapted they 
are to the vast boundaries of bushy 
rough land found in almost every 
section. 

Please stop to think how different 
these worn old hills and sprouty 
waste lands would look were they 
healed over and cleared up by sheep 
and goats; but if the beautiful does 
not. appeal to you, count the dollars 
and cents. MRS. W. B. DOAK, 





Green Rye Not Injurious to Pigs. 


HE season for grazing fall-sowed 

crops is at hand and, as usual, we 
are receiving inquiries as to whether 
it will kill or injure pigs to graze 
them on green rye, oats, etc. 

If the pigs are suckling their moth- 
er and the sow also grazes the green 
crops, the flow of milk will be largely 
increased, for there is nothing like 
green feed for producing milk either 
in the cow or sow. If the pigs also 
graze the oats, this means a large ad- 
dition to their ration and since green 
feed, as well as too much feed, both 
have a tendency to produce scours, 
this may result if the pigs are young 
and have not been accustomed to 
green feed or if they get too much 
of it. 

If the sow and pigs, or pigs alone, 
are allowed to graze only for a short 
time each day until they become ac- 
customed to the green feed, and the 
increased amount of feed, they will 
not be injured by it. 

There is a popular belief that graz- 
ing rye will kill pigs, and to a less ex- 
tent it is believed by some that green 
oats will have the same affect. While 
it is true that hogs sometimes die 
when grazing these green crops and 
also true that turning hogs unaccus- 
tomed to green feed on these crops 
and allowing them to graze freely 
may cause scours, and with young 
pigs death, it is well established that 
green rye and oats properly grazed 
are very beneficial to pigs and that 
these crops contain nothing directly 
poisonous to any animals. 





The Southern Life and Trust Company, of 
Greensboro, N. C., has introduced a free an- 
nual examination of its policy holders, at the 
company’s expense. The examination may 
detect some fatal disease in its incipiency, 
when treatment can arrest it, and preserve 
the life of the policy holder many years.— 
Exchange. fAnd if it pays an insurance 
company to look after your healt. by this 
precaution, won't it also pay you, whether 
you are insured or not?] 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


An Opportunity for South Carolina 
Readers. 


HE Division of Animal Husbandry 

and Dairying of Clemson College, 
through its co-operative agent of the 
Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is offering 
to hold several one-day courses in sec- 
tions of the State that are manifest- 
ing interest in this line of work. 
These will consist of churning and 
butter-making demonstrations; ex- 
plaining the use of the cream sep- 
arator and the Babcock test, with 
talks on marketing dairy products, 
raising calves and care and feeding of 
the home cow. This is a great oppor- 
tunity for the farmers of South Caro- 
lina to get in closer touch with an 
industry that promises great oppor-© 
tunity for development. 





IF YOU HAVE A BOY, READ THIS. 


Don’t Wait Till He is of Age to Give 
Him Something of His Own—And 
When You Make a Gift, Stick to It. 


OL. Henry Exall, President of the 

Texas Industrial Congress, gives 
advice which thousands of farmer 
fathers the country over ought to 
take to heart. He says: 


“The old idea that the boy or girl had to 
wait till high noon of the twenty-first birth- 
day before they had any real rights in life, 
or possessed anything that was their very 
own, is an antiquated relic of barbarism, as 
well as an economic mistake. Nothing in 
the world so stimulates endeavor and in- 
creases efficiency as actual ownership. 

“A great many parents induce a boy or 
girl to take special care of a calf or colt, 
allowing them to call it their own until sell- 
ing time comes, when the fathers too often 
appropriate to their own use the proceeds of 
the sale. If we would change our methods 
and let every ten or 12-year-old boy or girl 
have a colt, or a calf, or a pig or two, or a 
flock of chickens, or a dove-cote, or a small 
tract of land to, cultivate, the proceeds of 
this extra industry to be theirs in both name 
and fact with the right to use the proceeds 
for further investment as they deem best, 
the business ability, efficiency and happiness 
of the rising generation would be wonder- 
fully increased, 

“About ten years ago a gentleman living 
in this city owned a very fine registered Jer- 
sey cow. In due time, she brought him @ 
beautiful, fawn-like heifer calf. When the 
calf was old enough to wean, it was regis- 
tered and sent as @ present to a 13-year-old 
grandson, who lived in this county. The 
boy’s father was a hard taskmaster, who too 
often made him turn the grindstone while 
he was resting. However, the coming of 
this present covered a multitude of sins and 
gave him new life and hope, and he found 
time outside of his regular employment to 
take extra care of the calf, of which he 
grew to be very fond. 

“At the fair he entered the calf for the 
prize; and as the judges pinned ribbon after 
ribbon on this beautiful young animal, the 
boy, who in all his life had not had $5 to 
call his own, held the catalog in his hand 
and figured up each time just what the 
amount was in dollars and cents—$10 and 
then another $10, and so on down the line, 
until altogether $50 was coming to him, and 
a lot of ribbons. But the father was a miser 
and the boy a minor, so the father gave the 
boy all the ribbons, and took the $50 for 
himself. 

“The boy was heart-broken, and told his 
mother how hard he thought it was that the 
father would not allow him even a part of 
the money. The mother mildly reproached 
her husband; but when a@ man does one 
mean thing he is much nearer ready than 


before to do another—so turning to the boy, 
he said, “I am ashamed of you; you are an 
ingrate. Don’t I feed you? Haven't I 


clothed you? Haven't I raised you? Don’t 
let me have any more of your impudence or 
you will hear from me in a difftrent way.’ 
The little fellow hardly knew what was the 
next best move, but by his mother’s advice 
he continued to perform to the very best of 
his ability his duties that were in a number 
of instances impositions—and he still found 
time to care for the calf. She was growing 
into a magnificent young cow, and as a two- 


year-old the next fall, she won in almost 
every class. The little fellow figured up 
the money again as he saw the evidence of 


its growth in premiums; and lo and behold 
it amounted to $100 and almost a score of 
ribbons, 

“Two hundred dollars was offered for the 
young cow. The boy pleaded that she be not 
sold, saying: ‘Papa, grandfather gave her t@s 
me, I could start such a nice herd with he 


Please don’t sell her.’ But the miserly ten- 
dency that had such a hold on this man, 
putting before him no other goal than gold, 
caused him to sell the cow and collect the 
$100 in premiums, and give the boy $5 and 


the ribbons. 


“The next morning the father awoke and 
found that the horses had not been fed, that 
the cows had not been milked, that the 
kitchen fire had not been made—and he call- 
ed loudly for the recreant boy, who had for 
the first time in years failed to perform 
these duties. But no Voice could reach him; 
the boy was gone. He had fied from the 
ills he knew to take chances in the world 
at large. 

‘“‘All efforts to find him were unavailing. 
The mother waited for four long years, 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter came; 
every footfall she heard caused her to hope, 


every door that opened startled her with an- 
ticipation, but presently her life was worn 
out with hoping, watching, waiting, and she 
has gone. The man still lives. He is rich 
in money and lands, but he is old and stoop- 
ed and gray, friendless and wifeless and 
childless, 
“Give the youngsters a chance.” 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 





THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM. 


V.—Housing: What Houses are Best; 
Materials to be Used; How They 
are Constructed. 


E FIND that most people are 

more interested in knowing how 
we have made poultry pay than in 
any opinions we may have as to how 
we could improve on our methods 
and management generally. Realiz- 
ing how much easier it is to tell other 
people how to manage than it is to 





@rk out successful ideas ourselves, 


we shall try to refrain as much 4s 
possible, from telling what should be 
done and confine ourselves to what 
we have learned by actual experience. 
However, where our methods have 
failed to bring desired results there 
should be no objection to our sug- 
gestions as to how we hope to im- 
prove on our old ways. 

As we have already suggested, we 
soon saw that our success hinged on 
our ability to raise a fair percentage 
of chickens hatched and to secure a 
good egg yield for the year. Later 
we shall give our methods of hatch- 
ing young chickens. Just now the 
hens and eggs are uppermost in our 
minds and these claim our attention. 

We began with such equipment as 
is usually found on the farm and we 
are acquainted with every make-shift 
with which our farm women labor. 
Our houses were built after our orizg- 
inal plans and involved many mis- 
takes most obvious now. 

Mistakes to Avoid. 


IRST, we overdid the fresh-air 

idea by making houses too nar- 
row. In cold and stormy weather 
these houses were not much protec- 
tion. Dirt floors were in style and, 
appearing cheap, appealed to us. For 
several years we were strangled by 
dust and worn out with replacing lit- 
ter. This became unbearable and 
two years ago we had all our newer 
houses raised and tongue and groove 
floors put in. Then we realized that 
dirt floors were not as economical as 
appeared at first. To clean these 
floors, great quantities of earth had 
to be taken out and new earth put 
back in its place—a costly eprocess 
where labor counts. The saving in 
litter on board or cement floors will 
soon pay for the extra cost and these 
floors are practically permanent. We 
set our houses on 4x4 sills and rest- 
ed them on brick pillars one foot 
higher. We are no longer annoyed 
by rats, mice, and moles and have a 
grand dusting place underneath the 
floors. Our old houses that would 
not stand raising were reclaimed 
from dust by taking out all the loose 
earth and filling in several inches 
with sand and gravel. This we find, 
is fairly satisfactory but is by no 
means economical where sand and 
gravel are*»not near at hand. The 
sand is being constantly removed 
with the litter and must be renewed 
each year. 

As we have told before, our hens 
laid well even with the dust and cold 
to contend with. But to achieve 
these results we gave twice the labor 

attention required where stock 
WSs better housed. We could not 
well remedy the narrowness of our 
houses but when we built more we 
made them deeper. We began with 
houses eight feet wide and have grad- 
ually worked up to 14 feet and should 
like our large houses better if they 
were 16 feet deep. However, as the 
depth of houses is increased the 
problem of light develops. Our first 
houses were entirely open in front 


except a foot wide plank top and bot- 
tom and one inch mesh wire over 
Opening. To make them more com- 


fortable in winter we tacked burlap 
Sacks over part of the opening and 
kept two to three feet uncovered. 
For very cold weather and stormy 
days we provided a curtain to drop 
Over the opén space. Our system of 





curtains was complex, indeed. It us- 
ually worked out that the curtains 
were up when they should have been 
down and vice-versa. Still no harm 
came of it except when very stormy 
winds blew from the south. We still 
provide curtains for all our houses 
but we are trying to get away from 
the necessity of using them. By 
making our large houses deeper and 
the opening not over three feet wide, 
with a projecting roof, we hope to 
be able to dispense with cloth in 
front. 


Building the House. 


E HAVE houses all dimensions. 

Where they are over 12 feet long 
we divide roosting sections above the 
dropping boards into shorter sections 
by using cloth on frames. We are 
careful to arrange so that hens can 
go from one section to another easily 
or there will be strife and disorder at 
roosting time. For flocks of about 50 
hens we like a house of about 12 feet 
square and we built one exactly by 
plans recently given by Prof. Scoates 
in these columns. This house is good 
for the farm flock. It provides for 
extra ventilation in summer and this 
we have found necessary here. We 
found that stock kKept-in close, sultry 
quarters was apt to have epidemics 
of colds and other ills in the fall. In 
all our houses down to the smallest 
colony houses we provide openings in 
rear at the top that can be opened 
and closed at will. This opening ex- 
tends the entire length of the house, 
is covered with one-inch mesh wire, 
and is of such width that it can be 
closed tight with a one-foot wide 
plank hinged for this purpose. We 
soon found it paid to have a good 
workman build our houses, tho a 
farm hand, familiar with tools, can 
build any of them. The farmers’ idea 
of drafts is rather vague, however, 
and they are apt to be careless 
about cracks and knot holes. All our 
houses are on the shed-roof plan, 
with dropping boards and roosts in 
the rear. Five and one-half to six 
feet is the usual rear elevation and 
the front is proportionately higher. 
The dropping boards are placed three 
feet from the floor and are four and 
five feet wide, according to the width 
of house and number of birds we 
wish to accommodate. We do not care 
for more than four rows of roosts 
in a large house, 14x28 say, and nar- 
rower houses usually carry only two 
rows. We allow eight to ten inches 
of length on roosts for each Leghorn 
hen. Larger birds require more. Our 
roosts are two by two inches and two 
by three inches with edges rounded. 
Dropping boards and roosts are sup- 
ported from roof and floor is clear. 
The nests are placed on shelf 16 in- 
ches wide, supported from dropping 
board and located just under the 
front edge. Nest boxes should be uni- 
form in size but ours have not been 
so until recently. We have adapted all 
kinds of boxes, trying to select those 
about 12 inches square. ~- The sides 
and back of nests should be eight to 
ten inches high, the front three or 
four inches high. To keep hens from 
roosting on nests at night we hinge 
a 10 or 12 inch plank to dropping 
boards. This can be let down after 
the eggs are gathered and raised in 
the morning at feeding time. For 
roofing material we have used nearly 
everything available but like best 
that made of solid wood sheeting, 
covered with some prepared rubber 
roofing. Our objection to boards and 
shingles is that in our low houses the 
roost comes close to the roof and the 
cold air comes in on fowls’ heads. 
Next we build wide shelves on which 
to place feed boxes and water pans in 
bad weather, when hens are confined 
to the house, and then our hens’ bed- 
room, living-room, and parlor, all in 
one, is complete. 


Material Used. 


E HAVE built houses of every 
available kind of lumber. We like 


good straight stuff in rough lumber, 
as the rough surface holds white- 
wash well. Any material that will 
work up in tight walls can be used. 
We usuallly use planks one foot wide, 
placed up and down, and strip with 
battens. 


When lumber can be bought fairly 
cheap, $15 to $18 per thousand, say, 
we figure that we can house our fowls 
at 50 cents to 75 cents each. 


We are gradually working our 
flocks into larger units, now keeping 
150 pullets in one house. So far, we 
see no objection to putting even more 
under one roof—provided, of course, 
the roof is an extension one, allowing 
each hen two and one-half to three 
square feet of floor space, In cold 
weather any extra floor space pays 
well and I believe I have made the 
allowance as low as possible for this 
climate. Where it is colder, more 
space is needed. Our hens spend 
most of their time in the open but we 
try to arrange ample room for ali of 
them should it be necessary to con- 
fine them during bad weather. 

We shall be glad to answer any 
questions about housing tho we do 
not pose as an authority on this sub- 
ject. MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 


HE extension of the first ‘‘parcel 

post zone’”’ to 150 miles, and in- 
crease in weight to 20 pounds should 
be of great advantage in shipping 
eggs, but, the increased weight makes 
it all the more important to use only 
the best type of egg carriers, and to 
exercise the greatest care in packing 
them. 

ek * 

If the poultry houses are not nat- 
urally well drained, run a ditch 
around three sides, leading all rain 
water off to the natural drainage out- 
let. Don’t make them so close to the 
walls, however, as to make it easier 
for rats to work under the walls and 
get access inside. 

s * * 


Don’t inbreed. If your stock is 
limited, so that using the males you 
have will result in inbreeding—dis- 
pose of them and get males from 
some other/ breeder of same breed. 
Often exchanges can be made with 
other breeders with advantage on 
both sides. 

* * * 

In mating, exercise care. As no one 
yet has produced the perfect fowl, all 
have some weak point, and the breed- 
er’s skill is shown in mating males 
strong in points where females are 
weak, or whose weak points are off- 
set by high quality in the females. 

* * ® 


Cull carefully the cockerels. You 
cannot afford to use as breeders any 
possessing marked—disqualifying— 
defects, whether in size, shape or 
other leading points, since they are 
likely to be reproduced. 

* * * 


Don’t overlook the repairs and 
fumigating of laying and roosting 
house. It is important the breeders 
should begin the season in full vigor, 
which they cannot if in foul, vermin 
haunted buildings. Clean up! 


* * * 


It is well to observe regularity in 
visits to the poultry houses and runs. 
With some breeds, especially Leg- 
horns and other Mediterraneans, any- 
thing unusual in time of attendant’s 
visits or in dress, startles them. 

* * * 


It is not enough to have water ves- 
sels handy all the time. What poul- 
try needs is fresh water, and in clean 
vessels. 
least twice a day, and cleaned daily. 
In cold weather, warm the water a 
little, 

* * * 

It is bad practice to mate cocks 
with hens and cockerels with pullets. 
Reverse the order, and use cocks with 
pullets, cockerels with hens. F. J. R. 
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NEVER Such Poultry 


and Egg DEMAND 


-—before in poultry business. Shortage of 
beef, pork, mutton makes this poultrymen’s 
bonanza year. Poultry profits high. But use 
right tools—get full measure s 
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i Prairie State Incubator Co., 124Main St., _ aia Pa. 


Choice Breeders and Exhibition Birds 


in Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans. White 

Runner Ducks, Golden Seabright Bantams, Ligh 

Brahmas, Buff, Columbian, Partridge, White 

Wyandottes. Three to ten dollars each. Eggs 

for hatching, two to ten dollars for 15." 
CATALOG FREE 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia, S. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Co auaee 
B. P. Rocks, Seal Black et ath est Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Red Large Pekin 

Send for fol- 
der. 


and —_ — Duck Eggs, $2.00 for i, 

wan nited ‘0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
irsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
hiso won at Baltimore, Md. 


VIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COCKERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 


Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
good I ientaiatcat White and Brown Leg- 


ag & M. College and Sxpartenent Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
































GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Reds, White 
Rocks winners of the blue. Hens, pullets, 
cockerels, and cocks for sale—$1 to $10 tok Baby 
chix a specialty, 15c each and up. Utility $10 per 
100. Book your orders intime. Write your wants, 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 











eer aa Plymouth Rocks 
Champion ) The Best Is None Too Good 
Albashire, Box 431‘ Bartlett, Tenn. 


MONEY IN POULTRY S85" @ 
and SQUAB Get winter eggs. Keep 


healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largest poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed 
Free. - £. FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, la. 


The Farmers’ ana Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 


One of the best reference books we have 




















yet seen. Useful every week on the farm, 
$1:87 postpaid. Order from The Progressive 
Farmer. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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STARK DELICIOU 


described—its Jorious recprd of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 
inet No one ‘with room tre single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 


rately given. 


fruit, Of exquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The bock is free. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 





Grand NewYear Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. 
information. Tells what, when and how to plant. 


AT LOUISIANA.MO. 


Site a 1816 


Full of valuable 
Mailed Free. 


The Most Amazing Apple 
Production in Two Centuries 


Write for it. 











SLATES GUIDE 10 GARDENING 
-AND.6 PKGS EXTRA CHOICE SEED 


To introduce my seed from _my seed house on the farm— 
r value—I am making this introductory 
and I will send you my “Guide to Gar- 
dening,” and 6 packages of my choicest seed. 

Slate’s Early Netted Gem Cantaloupe, Tom_ Watson Water- 
melon, Slate’s New Stone Tomato, Slate’s Early Cucumber, 
White Turnip Radish, King of Mammoth Pumpkin. 

—not musty warehouse seed, but seed from my Hyco Seed 
Farm—thorcughbred secd—true to type—fat and virile—tested 
and germinating power. 
with my 


to prove their greate 
me 25c, 


offer. Send 


for purity 


6 _ varieties, ; 1 
“Guide to Gardening” sent upon receipt 


of 25¢ W.C. Slate. Pres., Slate Seed Co. 
y South Boston, Va. | 





These ¢ 
instructions and 








Every fruit grower, 
free book. Describes 


good condition. 


er and farmer who reads this paper should geta copy of this 
n’s true-to-name varieties and gives valuable information on 
How to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 
Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries and other “ fruits ae Seon alg aoe cpr wane en eae Sore 
been leaders. Ali plants shippe m™m Cai ly select sh stock and pac’ 
ber Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK, 
221 Market Street i 








W.H.MIXSON SEED CO 


For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for truck farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—produce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 





















HerelsaNewCatalogue 
Free to Every Planter 


Southern-grown Roses, Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
shipped direct from our nur- 
sery to you—no agents’ high 

e 


prices. Send today for t 
catalogue and let us save 
money for you. 


—The— 


Howard Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Stovall, N. C. 






— Sime > 
Northern markets demand more early Plums. 
The Excelsior, McRae and Terrell are three 
that are making big profits for Gulf States 
growers. You will succeed with these if you 
plant Taber’s trees, guaranteed true to name. 

Our New Catalogue tells all about these and 
other plums. Also best varieties of other fruits 
and plants forthe South—Peaches, Persimmons. 

ecans, Figs, Grapes, Vitrus Fruits, Roses and 
Ornamentals. A copy free to you if you write. 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 




















WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASONS 
TRADE A MAGNIFICIENT STOCK 
—OF— 


SATSUMA ORANGES 


PECANS 


And A General Line of Nursery 
Stock. 
- Our Catalogue will interest you. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


MONTICELLO, FLORIDA 


00D SEEDS 


> BEST IN THE WORLD 
ag Prices Below All Others 
m= I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
> fill, Buy and test. Return if 
“mJnot O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
; tables and flawers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
MWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


SWEETGLOVER 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
' The greatest forage plant that grows. Nothing equal 
for fertilizing. Exceis Alfalfa as a producer. Crop worth 
to $125 per A. Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 
gave you money on best tested, guaranteed seed. Write 
today for Free Sample, circular and 76-page catalog. 
A.A BERRY SEED Co., Pox 945 . CLARINDA, IOWA 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
gain list, mailed free if you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO, Dept.46 Des Moines, lowa 
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| order, or w- can:hipC. O. 








CABBAGE PLANTS 

We can ship the following variety of Cabbage plants 

the day your order is received. We rantee full count 

and satisfaction or your money will be returned without 

any trouble. We have grown bage and Cabbage 

plants for more than 20 years. 

* Varteties 
Charleston Wakefields 
Early Jersey Wakefields 

New Flat Dutch 


Price 
500 plants $0.50 
1000 plants .90 
2000 plants $1.70 
5000 plants $3.75 
10,000 plants $7.00 , 
Please send money <= or check along with your 


JNO. C. WILSON & CO., Yonges Island, S. C. 
Reference: Bank of Charies.on, Charlvsion, S. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 





Orchard Map and Record Book. 


HEN the trees are set in the or- 
chard there is then some work 
that is very important, and that 
should by no means be neglected. 
This work is the removal of the tags, 
which are generally tied on with 
wire, and the making of a map and re- 
cord book for the orchard. The book 
should show the variety, the date 
planted, the date of ripening, and any 
other points that might be of interest 
to the grower. If the trees are 
bought from more than one nursery, 
the record should also show the nur- 
series selling the trees, so as to be 
able to tell from which each one was 
obtained. This record will enable 
you to tell, in the event any of the 
trees die, where the dead.ones were 
bought, the name, and affords a good 


| opportunity to intelligently duplicate 


the order and reset the tree any year. 

A very successful orchardist tnat I 
know has a map of his orchard, and 
bj referring to this map he can see 
th. ntire outline of his orchard, and 
locate every tree. This map is made 
of heavy paper and laid off in ineh 
squares. At the cross lines, wnere 
a tree is set is a little paper sticker 
made from little circular pieces of 
paper cut from the mucilage flaps of 
envelopes, each bearing a number, 
and represents an individual tree. 
The rows are also numbered. In his 
book the tree is recorded under that 
‘number and in that row, so that he 
cannot possibly lose track of each in- 
dividual. He has his stickers made 
of different colors; red for upples, 
white for peaches, yellow for pears, 
blue for apricots, green for plums, 
etc., so as to be easily distinguished. 

In his record book he has a page 
for June ripening, one for July, and 
so on through the list. These pages 
are separate and in addition to his 
regular record books. Duplicates oz 
these ripening dates are made in a 
little book small enough to easily slip 
in his pocket, and by carrying it 
with him when at work in the or- 
chard during the ripening period, no 
tree is overlooked or forgotten until 
the fruit is ruinéd py getting too 
ripe. In this little book*he has a 
page for his “sick list,” and if he no- 
tices any signs of disease, insects, 
etc., he makes a note of the nature of 
the injury, together with the treat- 
ment given, together with date, in 
order that he may keep up with the 
development of the case. No tree in 
this way is lost through the error, “I 
forgot.” 

By having a record and map one 
can not only care for the orchard bet- 
ter, but can market the fruit better. 
In the early spring after the danger 
of the late spring frosts is over, 
the grower can ascertain what kind 
of a crop he will have of certain kinds 











BERMUDA GRASS SEED. 


Raised in Yuma Valley, Arizona. Best Ber- 
muda grass locality in Uniied States. Send 
for sample. Orders booked for seed now, 40 cents 
per pound, F. O. B. your station, January delivery. 
This seed is first class with high germination. Get 
asample andtry it. Buy direct from the grower 
and get bed rock j rices. 


R. G. STITT, (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423 YUMA, ARIZONA, 














THE MOTHER VINE 
sof the— 
SCUPPERNONG GRAPE 


supposed to have been planted by Sir Walter 


Raleigh colony near Fort Raleigh, about the year | 


1585. At present, it covers an acre of ground and 
is still thriving. 
Iwill sell Cuttings from the Original 
Scuppernong Grapevine for $1 each, postpaid 
W. J. GRIFFIN, Manteo, N. C. 


Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show, will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear. Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 77, Cleveland, Tenn. 











of fruit. Perhaps the July ripenings 
| show to be pretty scarce, but the trees 
| credited to the August ripenings may 
| be exceedingly good. Then it is wise 
business sense to begin to figure pret- 
ty heavily on a good yield of August 
| stuff and to begin to look out for the 
| market of that kind of produce. On 
the other hand you may depend on 
not selling so much fruit in July, but 
owing to a slim crop on the trees you 
may be permitted to offer some stuff 
that is classed as fancy. Sometimes 
one can get better prices for fruit by 
engaging it early, for then a buyer 
can engage his shipments early and 
thus not be forced to buy at random 
and not know in time where he can 
sell in order to avoid a glutted mar- 
ket and ruinous prices. If he knows 
a long way ahead of time approxi- 
mately what you can send him it will 
give him time to engage it and thus 
offer you a better price. Anyone can 
sell an article to a better advantage 
if they have two weeks to find a buy- 
| er, than if they have only two hours. 
} I think a record of the orchard is 
|about one of the most essential 
things connected with orcharding. 
We are getting away from the day of 








doing things blindly, so let’s inject all 

the good, sound business into fruit 

growing that is possible, and watch 

the results. A. M. LATHAM. 
Stephenville, Texas. 





Pruning Muscadine Grapes. 


HERE is an old idea common in 

the country that Muscadine vines 
should never be pruned. This prob- 
ably accounts for the usual method of 
Prowing the Scuppernong and other 
varieties of Muscadine grapes high 
out of reach on overhead arbors. But 
everyone who has grown Muscadines 


this way knows that as the vines pe-@) 


come older the arbors become clogged 
with a tangle of dead wood and the 
fruit becomes smaller and more scan- 
ty. Any fruit plant to give continu- 
ously heavy crops must be handled in 
a way to keep up a continuous supply 
of good fruiting wood. This requ’ es 
the removal of useless branches so 
that they will not exclude air and sun- 
light from the ones that are able to 
bear fruit. It is this endeavor to 
avoid their dead wood that causes 
Scuppernong vines on arbors to make 
practically all their new wood on the 
edges away out from the main trunk. 
Heavier crops of larger fruit can be 
obtained by assisting the vine to form 
new fruiting wood near the main 
cane. This can best be done by train- 
ing Muscadines on vertical trellisses 
like bunch grapes. Muscadines can 
be trellised to advantage on the fan 
or on the Kriffin system with a 
main upright cane and four or 
six lateral arms. These arms may 
be removed from season to season 
and new ones with fresh vigorous 
fruiting wood allowed to take their 
places. In this wy the vines can be 
kept bearing heavy crops of large- 
sized fruit. The Scuppernong and 
other varieties of Muscadines should 
never be pruned except in the fall and 
early winter. If trimmed at other 
times there will be great loss of sap 
from bleeding. W. N. HUTT. 





Winter Pruning. 


OW is the time to get your saw 

sharp and your shears ground for 
tree trimming. In the dormant sea- 
son, with the leaves off, one can see 
just what limbs to take out. A prun- 
ing saw should have a narrow blade 
so as not to bind and small wide-cut 
teeth for cutting in green wood. A 
saw is a much better tool for prun- 
ing than any other for it leaves a 
clean surface and does not crush the 
wood bark and cambion like heavy 
power shears. Small hand shears are 
useful for quickly clipping out small 
shoots and suckers; for all other pur- 
poses the saw should be used. In the 
South one can prune any time during 
the winter for we scarcely ever have 
cold enough to injure the cut sur- 
faces. All dead limbs should be cut 
out, also all those that have any cank« 
ers or diseased places. All suckers 
or water sprouts should be taken out 
except where one is wanted to fill in 
a vacant space. Limbs that cross and 
rub one another or that shade each 
other should be thinned out so that 
sunlight and air can readily get into 
any part of the tree. On the othe 
hand too many branches should nae) 
be cut out leaving the tree with too 
few fruit spurs and good bearing 
branches. Whenever a limb is remov- 
ed it should be cut close so that no 
stub is left. A stub heals over badly 
and is likely to cause the decay of the 
trunk of the tree. Avoid the cutting 
of very large limbs. Wounds over an 
inch in diameter should be given a 
dressing of asphaltum or other water- 
proof paint. W. N. HUTT. 





The co-operative gin plans of the Farm- 


ers’ Union promises to save the farmers of 
Texas several million dollars per annum in 
the cost of ginning the cotton crop as weH 
as to make the producer a more important 
factor in fixing the price of the seed. We 
have 4,600 gins in Texas and perhaps less 
than 50 are co-operative ones where the 
profits go to the patrons of the gins.—Ex- 
change. 
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We here announce the greatest sale of Roofing of 
every kind and dependable make that we or anyone 
else has ever had the opportunity to present. In 
fact, it is a sale absolutely unique in the annals of 
the rooting industry. 

This lot consists of an enormous quantity of all 
kinds of metal roofings, siding and ceiling in corru- 

ated, V crimped, standingseam and ornamental ceil- 
ing, both painted and galvanized covering, besides 
—- large quantities of ready asphalt roofings, such 
as Rawhide, Ajax, Rubber Surfaced, Flint, Pebble or 
Marble Coated, in short, practically every knownkind. 

Every foot—every piece—of this Roofing, either 
steel, or the kind known as Ready Roofing, is brand 
new, just as it comes from the manufacturers. Not 
& piece of it has ever been used—it’s all new, fresh, 
perfect stock. 

Therefore it doesn’t make a particle of difference 
to us what kind or make of roofing you havein mind 
to buy, we just want to impress upon you the im- 

rtant faet that we have ALL YOU WANT OF 

HAT PARTICULAR STYLE at prices which are 
just impossible to equal elsewhere. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Our Low Prices 


Don’t think that just because our roofing prices 
are so far below any you ever heard of that there’s 
something the matter with the roofing—that it’s off 
quality, shoddy, second hand or defective in any 
way, because it isn’t. And don’t let any dealer 
tell you that his roofing is a better grade or will wear 
better or longer or look better, because it won’t. 
Don’t you stand for ANY ene ci , arguments of 
thatkind. Just send for samples; COMPARE our 
samples with any other roofing offered you. It 
doesn’t take an expert to judge roofing. You can 
easily see that it matches up with any roofing on the 
market, no matter whatits trade name. Then—the 
only thing for you to do is to beat our price. And 


than that—we challenge any dealer or any roofing 
manufacturer in the United States to quote you prices 
on roofing, quality for quality, anywhere near as 
low as these prices. 


Why These Low Prices are Possible 


We are known the world over as the World’s 
Greatest Price Wreckers. Twenty years ago under 
the name of the Chicago House Wrecking Company, 
we started this business of buying up Bankrupt, Re- 
ceivers’ and Sheriffs’ Sales. ‘The plan and idea were 
so good and took so well with the buying public that 
we jumped into immediate prominence, until today 
the name of the Chicago House Wrecking Company 














Every kind of depend- 
able Roofing known to 
the trade is included in 
this sale—all kinds of 
Steel and iron Roofing, all 
kinds of Prepared Roof- 
ing at prices far beiow 
any ever before quoted. 


is world wide. We have been smashing prices ever 
since and we’re still at it, harder than ever, This 
roofing is part of recent enormous purchases which 
we snapped up for spot cash at prices which en- 
able us to pass it alongto you at amazingly low prices. 

We can sell at these low prices only as long as 
these lots last—therefore we urge you to supply 





we challenge you to do it! Yes, we’ll even go further 





your needs NOW even though you lay it aside for 


((@21) 21 





¢ Buyers 


future use, or we will lay it aside for you on your or- 
der. The saving will warrant you anticipating your 
roofing needs for months or even years to come. 
Just remember that we can supply your EVERY 
roofing need. Thereisn’t a kind of roofing manufac- 
tured that we can’tsupply you with at less than 
regular prices. We positively guarantee this, 


-A Word of Explanation 


Our capital stock is now $10,000,000. The Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., that is owned by Harris Bros. 
Co., has been in business for 20 years. We are well 
and favorably known throughout the world. Our 
honest dealings of the past have made us hundreds of 
thousands of friends andcustomers. Youmay depend 
upon itthateach statement made inthis advertisement 
will becarried out. We guarantee our representations 
absolutely. When you deal with us you can do go in 
the confidence that you will get just what you pur- 
chase. Do not hesitate to buy from this Company. 
We guarantee absolute and complete satisfaction. 
There is no half way about this guarantee. Every 
purchase you make from us will be exactly as repre- 
sented, or we will make such just amends as are within 
human power. We willtake back any unsatisfactory goods 
bought from us,and prepay freight charges both ways. We 
refer as to our responsibility to the publisher of this or 
any other paper, any bank and to the public at large, 


Our Stock Includes 
Practically Everything 


We have everything under the sun. It is, in truth,from 
needles to locomotives. It makes no difference what your 
wants, we can unquestionably supply them; and if so, ata 
very material saving. We sell, for instance, building ma- 








terial, lumber, roofing, wire and fencing, hardware, plumb- 
ing materials, heating apparatus, furniture, household 
goods, groceries, clothing, dry goods, shoes, sporting 
goods, harness and vehicles, jewelry, sewing machines— 
and practically anything that you can think of. Keep in 
touch withus. Take advantage of opportunities such ag 
we offer. This is decidedly to your advantage, because 
it enables us to quote— 





SMASHED 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before In The History Of This Business 


Never before have you beenable to participate in such 
® sensational, price-smashing roofing sale as this. I 
affords you the opportunity of a life time to buy any 
style of roofing you desire ata mere fraction of its real 
value. Merely as an indication of how hard we have 
smashed prices for this 


much you can save by 

sending us your order at once. Even 

if you can’t use it now, send us your 

order for later delivery. The point is 

—take advantage of these prices and 
while it lasts. 


CORRUGATED STEEL, 1 A) co 


we quote here a fewitems 
— These will serve to give 
3 you a fair idea of how 


get some of this roofing 


ROOFING Per Sq. Ft. 


) Here is a real opportunity to save big money on cor- 
rugated steel roofing. We are pricing it as low as 
1X%c per square foot—a price heretofore. unknown. 
If you are interested in this item place an mark in 
square above, tear out this page and mail it to us. We 
will at once send you free samples. 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
ROOFING Per Sq. Ft. 234c 0 


Here is a lot of genuine galvanized corrugated new 
roofing and siding that will give good and lasting service. 
lvanized roofing is practically rust proof, and will last 
lifetime. This same grade comes also in crimped, 
Masnine seam, and brick siding. Write us today for free 
samples. 


Best Rubber Surfaced 
Roofing, 108 Sq. Ft. 62c O 


Many people will use nothing but Ready Roofing and 
for them we have a bargain proposition that no one else 
can equal. We will furnish you the very highest qualities 
of every kind of Ready Roofing at prices unequalled any- 
where. Prices as low as 62 cents forfull roll of 108 square 
feet including necessary cement and capstolay. Letus 
quote you complete prices on all your roofing needs. 

We have every grade of Ready Roofing,in 1,2and38 ply. 
Included in our special sale lot is a quantityof the famous 


Rawhide Ready Roofing [7 


As tough asitsname. Nothing finer on the market at 
any price. Itis impossible to make a tougher, stronger, 
better appearing ready roofing than this. The body is 
finest quality tough-fibered felt, saturated and re-satura- 
ted with genuine Trinidad Asphalt—the best, most dura 
ble water-proof substance known. The surface is 


coated with sand, gravel, pebbles, Mint or marble as 


you prefer. Roofing is absolutely water proof—fire and 
lightning resistant to a high degree. We will quote you 


Freight Prepaid Prices 


on this or any other grade of Ready Roofing or Galva- 
nized Steel Roofing vunat will simply amaze you. Be sure 
to send for free samples of the kind of roofing youare 
thinking of buying and get our prices. Remember, we 
stand back of every last bit of any and all of this roofing 
to the fullest extent and guarantee it with the entire 
strength of our $10,000,000 capital. We want to make it 
clear to you that never before have we or anyone else 
been placed in a position to offer every kind of roofing at 
anywhere near these special prices. 


Special Sale of Wire oO 
And Desirable Odds and Ends 


Included with, and as a part of our recent roofing pur- 
chase was a lot of brand new Barb Wire, Smooth Galvan- 
ized Wire, Woven Wire Fencing, Wire Gates, Nails of 
every kind and size, Nuts, Bolts and Screws. If you can 
use any of this material let us know your wants and as 
long as the supply lasts we will quote you prices that 
mean a remarkable saving. Mind you, this is all brand 
new material—perfect in every respect, and is so guaran- 
teed by us. 


Lumber and Building Material 1 


We also have to offer during this special sale and as 
ong as the supply lasts, a quantity of all sizes, lengths 
and kinds of lumber, every piece guaranteed brand new, 
fresh, clean stock. Also complete assortments of sash, 
doors, and everything in the line of millwork. Send us 
your lumber and building material requirements for our 
| estimate and as long as this supply lasts we will quote 
you astonishingly low prices. 


Send For Free Roofing Catalog 
and Samples 








Such a wonderful roofing chance never occurred before— 
maybe never again! It is your one BIG opportunity— 
don’t pass it by!! Send at once for our Roofing Catalog, 


need writing a letter, just put an X in the squares oppo- 
site the items in which you are interested, tear out this 


of the page and mailtous. We will understand that you 
simply want full information, samples, prices and speci- 
fications which will be sent you at once, prepaid. 








Remember, we can give you these extraordinary bar- | 
gains only because we made atruly remarkable purchase, | 


Free Samples and Full Instructions for Laying Roof. No | 


entire page, sign your name and address on the margin | 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., ssirtisiens.. Chicago 


Special Sale Catalogs 


Anticipating that this sale would be of tremendous 
importance to our thousands of customers all over the 
country, we have issued a number of Special Catalogs 
each of which accurately illustrates and describes some 
special line of merchandise. In this advertisement we 
have tried to impress upon you the genuine importance 
of this remarkable sale and our reasons for putting it on 
at thistime. Lack of space has prevented any but the 
merest hint of the wonderful bargains that here await you. 
Send fora few of our Special Sales Catalogs—there will be 
spread before you suchanarray of money-saving bargains 
as will cause you to fairly gasp with astonishment. 

There is our Roofing Book, for instance; gives more 
valuable information on the subject of Roofing than any 
other similar book published. Then there is our Heating 
Book which illustrates and describes the best, most per- 
fect, up-to-date hot water, steam and hot air heat- 
ing plants adapted for every kind of building. Our special 
Plumbing Book treats similarly ofthe plumbing question. 
Our Wire and Fencing, Furniture and House Furnish- 
ings, Machinery, and other Special books are all full of 
wonderful money-saving bargains. You may have any or 
ALL of them free. 


No Advance Deposit Required 


This is your chance to lay in your roofing, wire, lum- 
ber and building material supplies at a tremendous sav- 
ing. Butif you want to get your share of these bargains, 
you must send in your reservation at once. We want you 
| to realize that this isa very unusual offer, and we want 
to treat all our friends alike, but while we have what 
would be a large stock forany other concern, remember 
that we have hundreds of thousands of customers all 
over the country who regularly watch for our advertise- 
ments for special bargains for home and farm. We have 
never before offered such wonderful values. We expect 
even our big supply of these goods will be eagerly 
grabbed up by our regular customers who never buy & 
thing until they get our prices. Just state about when 
you will want your supply and we will hold it for you 
without deposit, or we will make immediate shipment. 














* 

| Chicago House Wrecking Co. | 

We were formerly known as the Chicago House Wreck- 
|ing Company; this organization is now being operated 
under the name of its owners, the Harris Brothers, as the 
Harris Brothers Company. There is no change in our 
| policy or in our business methods—we promise the same 
| careful attention to your wants as heretofore. Our capi- 
| tal is now $10,000 000. 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 








Devoted to Organization, (3-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Orgenizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors: ¢ E. w. DABS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
GC. C. WRIGHT, Executive Committeoman National Farmers’ Union. 





MORE ABOUT THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNION 
MEETING. 


Men Who Made Up the Convention; Reports of Committees; Offi- 
cers Elected and Committees Appointed; Resolutions Adopted; 


Business. Plans of the Union. 


T-WAS a fine-looking, earnest, pro- 
gressive, purposeful body of men 
—the delegates who made up the 

sixth annual meeting of. the North 
Carolina Division, Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union, in 
Shelby week before last. We give the 
names of delegates by counties here- 
with: 

Alamance—W. L. Hudson, J. G Braxton, 

J. CG. Guthrie. 
Alexander—W. A. Keller, A. C. Flowers. 
Beaufort—J, F. Lathan, W. A. Tankard, 
D. R. Lathan. 

Bertie—W. H. Mitchel, W. L. Ralls. 

Bladen—O. M. Jones. 

Brunswick—Dalton Edwards, 


Buncombe—E. D. Weaver, A. H. Daniel, 
T. J. Jones. . 


Burke—J. R. Howard, P. A. Bolinger, BY 


J. Temple. : 

Cabarrus—W. F. Moose, J. A. Winecoff, R. 
A, Alexander. 

Caldwell—Jones Steel. 

Camden—L. 8. Walston. 

Carteret—S,. C. Campen. 

Caswell—T. P. Featherston. 

Catawba—D, Sigmon, Jno. W. Robinson, 
H. P. Lutz. 

Chatham—R, M. Gorrell, J. M. Foust, T. J. 
Drake, ‘ 

Chowan—J,. C. Pearce, Dr. E. J. Griffin. 

Cleveland—A. P. Spake, B. G Logan, R. 
M. Gidney. 

Cumberland—T. L. Gibson, 

Currituck—C, B. Mathias, 

Davidson—yY. L. Cecil, D. S. Hayworth, HM. 
Luthard Leonard. 

Davie—E. T. Atkinson. 

Durham—T. D. Rochelle,*D. T. Ferrell. 

Edgecombe—Zeno Moore. 

Forsythe—J. M. Jarvis, P. E. Burk, R. D. 
Bailey, J. L. Nelson. , 

Franklin—J, B. Fulgum, T. L. Gooch, Dr. 
R. P. Floyd. 

Gaston—E. S. Rhyne, J. T. Oats, J R. Car- 


on, 

Gates—Q. H. Trotman. . 

Granville—Dr. J. A. Morris. 

Greene—R. L. Sikes, B. T. Mooring, C. F. 
Beann, 

Guilford—J. C. Kennett, C. T. Weatherly, 
R. M. H. Stone, A. J. Huse. 

Halifax—Geo. R. Bennett, P. S. Johnson, 

Harnett—B. B. Wilson, Z. J. Womack. 

Henderson—M, A. Ward. 

Hertford—Thos. Slaughter, J. H. Evans, T. 
EB. Browne. 

Hoke—J. D. Adcox, 

Iredell—B. B. Boyd, D. L. Webb, E. A. 
Morrison, J. M. Oswalt, E. S. Milsaps, — — 
Thompson. 

Johnston—W. CC. Harper, W. R. Smith, 
Geo, T. Pool, L. T. Phillips, J. H. Reilly. 

Jones—T. C, Whitaker, R. W. Mallard. 

Lee—W. T. Edwards, J. H. Henley, F. M. 
P. McLeod. ‘ 

Lenoir—J. E. Cameron, Wm. J. B. Dale. 

Lincoln—Ss, J. Shrum, R. B. Sullivan, J. J. 
Childers, 

Madison—G, G. Tillery, J. R. Sands. 

Martin—S. E. Hardison, 

Mecklenburg—wW. Alexander, J. C. 
Hutcherson, B. T. Price. ; 

Mitchell—S. M. Callis. 

Montgomery—A. R. Dennis, C. E, 
shire. 

Moore— J. S. McLauchlin, E. R. 
Geo, C, Leach. ‘ 

McDowell!l—R. F. Sisk, W. C. Morris. 

Nash—E, A. Hunter, 

Northampton—J. E. Danniel, J. M. Martin. 

Orange—C. N. Woods, R. L. Smith, J. F. 
McAdams, 

Pamlico—J T. Dawson, G. R. Brinson. 

Pender—H, E. Peterson. 

Person—W. H. Moore, W. C. Warren. 

Pitt—J. R. Barnhill, W. H. Porter, J. 
Stox, 

Randolph—Lee Kearnes, A. C. Cox, J. F. 
Routh, W. R. Julian, Cecil E. Macon, J. A, 
Monroe, 

Richmond—J, C. Cole. 

Rockingham—W. K. Gibbs, J. A. Price, 
BD. Snud, J. R. Williams, D. E. Percell. 

Rowan—S, A. Earnhardt, J. H. Frick, 
Cc. Kestler, A, L. Klutz, F. D, Patterson, J. 
8. McCorcle. 

Rutherford—Zeb. Freeman, Oscar Padgett. 

Sampson—Ss,. H,. Hobbs, J. L. Hathcock, W. 
H. Bullard. 

Stanly—ElNlis Burris, S. A. Underwood, 
Jacob L. Whitley, J. W. Hathcock. 

Stokes—J. A. Lawson, W. E. Willis, Jr., 
Geo. Hawkins, W. M. Mabe, J. P. Covington, 
Geo, D. Martin 

Surry—W J. Nixon, C. H. Stone, I. W. 
Hodges, N. L. Merion, A. M. Jarvis, D. 
Denny, H. E, Beamer. 

Union—H, M. Green, W. A. Eubank, T. 
James, 

Vance—E., O. Brion, E. J. Plummer, 

Wake—T. D. Allen, W. H. Nichols, T. 
Parker, D. J. Williams, W. L. Bagwell. 

Warren—M. T. Duke, C. W. King. 

Washington—J. T. McAlister. 

Watauga—aA. D. Wilson, W. N. 

Wayne—B. R, Edgerton. 

Wilkes—-E. Smith, Jas. J. Hendren, B. D. 
Huffman, B. 8. Call. 

Wilson—W. R. Dixon. 

Yadkin—J. H. Hart, A. S. 
Jones, E. J. Martin. 


Cleveland County’s 
come. 


HE Farmers’ Union in North Caro- 
lina had its origin in Cleveland 
County and one of the interesting 
features of the Shelby meeting was 
representations from Locals No. 1 and 
No. 2, still in good working order. 


Book- 


Brown, 


Z. 
J. 


Howell. 


Stiers, J. L. 


Gracious Wel- 


Both the Farmers’ Union members of 
Cleveland and the citizens of the town 
and county generally gave the mem- 
bers of the Union a gracious welcome 
and a hearty ‘resolution of thanks 
was adopted by a rising vote. The 
brethren will never forget the kind- 
ness of their hosts in Shelby. 

For the next meeting invitations 
have already been received from Fay- 
etteville and Greenville, and other 
cities will probably be heard from be- 
fore the executive committee finally 
decides upon a place. 


The Men on the Committees. 


HE following committees are ap- 
point: 1 by Presi ent Alexander 
for the p_ poses ind:. ited: 


Committee on Business lans—R. L. Little, 
Chairman; G. H. Logam, .. W. H. Stone, J. 
Cc. Kestler, W. H. Nichoig, J. H. Evans, B. B. 
Boyd, Wm J. B. Dale, W. J. Shuford, W. R. 
Camp. 

Committee on Resolutions—Clarence Poe, 
Chairman; D. E. Purcell, E. J. Griffin, R. M, 
Gorrell, B. G. Logan, S. H. Hobbs. , 

Committee on Education—W. C. Crosby, 
Chairman; W. R. Julian, J. C. Kennett, J. A. 
Morris, W. J. Nixon. 


The Reports of Lecturer Green and of 
the Executive Committee. 


Oo of the best features of the 
Shelby meeting was the address of 
State Lecturer and Organizer J. Z. 
Green. We expect to print this ai- 
most in full in a later issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, and Union mem- 
bers will find in it many suggestions 
for increasing the helpfulness and 
efficiency of the organization. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was very effectively read by 
Brother C. C. Wright. It recounted 
at some length the success of the edu- 
cational legislation secured by the 
Union at the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and partly covered in 
the report to the State meeting in 
Raleigh last summer. The business 
features of the Executive Committee’s 
report will appear in the next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 

The Officers Elected. 

N ADDITION to the list of officers 

whose election was noted in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, we 
should not forget to mention the re- 
election of the faithful storekeeper, 
Brother A. C. Hendren, and the con- 
ductor, Brother B. H. Glover, and 
State Chaplain, Rev. G. N. Duke. 

With these the complete list of 
officers for the ensuing year is as fol- 
lows: 

President—Dr. 
Matthews. 

Vice-President—Dr. J. M. Temple- 
ton, Cary. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. C. Faires, 
Aberdeen. 

State Organizer—J. Z. 
Marshville. 

Business Agent—J. R. Rives, San- 
ford. 

Executive Committee—W. B. Gib- 
son, Chairman, Statesville; W. H. 
Moore, Bruce; C. C. Wright, Hunt- 
ing Creek; S. H. Hobbs, Clinton; 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 

The Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer also wishes to state that his 
election as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee was against his wish 
and despite his refusal to be a can- 
didate. But since the brethren wish 
it, he will gladly do his best. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


H. Q. Alexander, 


Green, 





The State Union Went on Record for 
Many Progressive Plans for Help- 
ing the Farmer and Farm Life. 

HE important resolutions adopted 


at the recent session of the North 
Carolina State Union were briefly set 


forth in last -week’s Progressive 
Farmer. We now give these resolu- 
tions in detail as follows: 


I—Resolutions Regarding the Torrens Sys- 
em, 


Resolv d, That it is the unanimous sense 
of this Stats Convention of the Farmers’ 
Union that oefore January 1, 1914, all forms 
and blanks necessary for the puting into op- 
eration of the Torrens system should be 
mailed to the Clerks of the Court of the va- 
rious counties of North Carolina by the At- 
torney-General, together with a circular pre- 
pared by his department giving all informa- 
tion as to the use of same, and that the 
clerks of the court appoint the examiners of 
titles at once and do all other things which 
will enable the people to take advantage of 
this system of transferring land. 

2. That a copy of these resolutions be 
mailed to the proper state officers and to the 
clerks of the court of the various counties. 

3. That the committee appointed by the 
Wake County Union also call on the At- 
torney-General and urge this matter on his 
attention. 


1Ii—Resolution mae Secretary Mc- 


doo’s Loan, 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union request the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington to extend the time 
of the recall of the Treasury loan until 
March ist, 1914, if necessary, and that he 
be notified as early as possible of the Union’s 
action in this matter, 


1li—Resolutions on Voluntary Race Segre- 
gation. 

Whereas, present conditions regarding the 
relations of the races makes an unfair situa- 
tion for the struggling white farmers of the 
State, resulting in the negro farm acreage 
gaining on white farm acreage at the rate 
of nearly a million acres a decade; the 
crowding of undesirable negroes in white 
communities makes social conditions intoler- 
able for white women and their families, 
lowers land values owned by white people, 
and often drives white families to other sec- 
tions: Therefore, be it , 

Resolved, That we hereby urge the pas- 
sage of some legislation which will enable 
white communities that wish to keep them- 
selves white and their land in white hands, 
to vote that no further land in their com- 
munities shall be sold to persons of a differ- 
ent race; and to this end we recommend a 
statute allowing neighborhoods where most 
of the land is owned by one race to say, by 
vote of the majority of qualified voters, that 
in future no land shall be sold to a person 
of the opposite race, provided the action is 
approved by a reviewing judge or board of 
county commissioners as being necessary to 
their peace and safety. 

2. That we believe the greatest danger to 
the supremacy of the white race is the im- 
moral mixing of the races, and we earnestly 
urge the passage of drastic legislation to 
remedy this evil. 


iIli—For Regulating Sale of Material for In- 
oculating Legumes, 

Resolved, That the proper authorities be 
requested to arrange to have all legume in- 
oculating material dated, as in the case of 
smallpox vaccination matter, and frame 
such other regulations as may be necessary 
to insure the quality and reliability of all 
such inoculating material offered for sale. 


1V—Plan for Organizing Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work. 

Resolved, That in each county the agent 
should have as an advisory committee the 
chairman of the county commissioners, the 
superintendent of schools and the president 
of the County Union. In each township let 
there be a captain and in each school dis- 
trict a lieutenant, working with the Demon- 
stration Agent, 


V— Endorsing “Civic Service Week” and 

Closer Co-operation of Public Servants. 

Whereas, we note with pleasure that the 
State Board of Agriculture has recommended 
that the Governor set apart a week in 
next November as ‘Civic Service Week,’’ for 
holding local fairs, county school rallies, 
meetings to discuss plans for county and 
neighborhood improvement, ete.; and the 
Board has recommended a conference of va- 
rious State institutions and departments to 
consider plans for working together more ef- 
fectively than ever before in service to the 
people of the State, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse both 
suggestions and offer the co-operation of the 
State Union; and that a committee of three 
be appointed to bring this action to the at- 
tention of the Governor and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Vi—Resolution for a Union Committee in 
* Washington, 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union ask the National Union to appoint 
@ commitee with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to look after the interest of the 
Union, to gather statistics and facts con- 
cerning farm life, and to do other work that 
will be of benefit to farm life in general, 


ViII—Miscellaneous Resolutions, 

The Convention adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Raleigh Local Union to co-oper- 
ate with Messrs, Wright & Poe, of the Na- 
tional Union Committee on Topics, in work- 
ing out the suggested advances with regard 
to this feature of the work. 

The matter of bird protection was referred 
to the county Unions with the request that 
they ask for legislation they wish. 

It was recommended that County Unions 
send their county organizers as delegates to 
the State meeting to keep them in close 
touch with State work. 

A resolution was adopted abolishing the 
midsummer meeting of the State Union, and 
according!y the next session will be held in 
December, 1914, 


Business Plans of the Union. 


HE following report of a special 
committee was offered when the 
committee began the consideration 
of the business work of the Union, 
and after thorough discussion, its 
recommendations were adopted: 
To the North Carolina Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union, at Shelby, N. C. 


The undersigned committee appointed te 
investigate and report upon the matter of 
the continuance of the present system of 
having a State Purchasing Agent and also 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


as to whether the Guilford County Ware- 
house shall be adopted and made a State 
Warehouse, respectfuly report that in pur- 
suance of notice they met at the Huffine 
Hotel in Greensboro on Friday, October 10, 
there being present, besides the committee, 
Mr. R. W. H. Stone, Mr. J. C. Kennett, Mr. 
V. M. Kirkwood, Mr. Arthur J. Hughes and 
Mr Charles Weatherly 

Dr. Alexander presided over the meeting 
and after a full, free and lengthy discussion 
of the matter, the Committee decided to 
recommend toe the Union that the present 
system of having a State Purchasing Agent 
be discontinued, and that some agent or 
corporation having sufficient financial back- 
ing be selected to take over this work, but 
that the Union shall reserve the ri; at of 
supervision over the business. The com- 
mittee makes no recommendation as to any 
particular warehouse to suceed to this Dusi- 
ness, but submits that to the good judgment 
of the Union. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. M. Gidney, chairman; A. J. Brooks, W. 
B. Lamb, Thos. B. Wilder, J. W. Slate, Com- 
mittee, 


Other resolutions of the Commit- 
tee on Business Plans were adopfed 
as follows: 4 


(1) We urge the enactment of some legis- 
lation for the protection of any co-operative 
companies who wish to do business under the 
Rochdale System. 

(2)) We recommend that each county or- 
ganize a co-operative company for the pur- 
pose of handling and marketing such pro- 
ducts as are grown in their sections, and 
that the county organization be the head 
through which the locals do business. 

(3) We recommend that the Report of 
the Committee on Service Bureau be referred 
to the State Executive Committee for their 
consideration and disposition. 


Peanut and Tobacco Marketing Plans. 


HE special committee on market- 
ing peanuts and tobacco reported 
as follows: 


1—Report of Peanut Growers’ Committee. 

“We recommend the establishment of pea- 
nut cleaners in the peanut belt; also that the 
delegation in this convention from the pea- 
nut growing counties discuss with their 
county Unions the advisability of calling a 
mass meeting at some central point to de- 
vise means of marketing the peanut crop, 
and appoint W. H. Mitchell, of Aulander, 
chairman with power to call such conven- 
tion,” 


1I—Report of Tobacco Committee. 


“We, your Tobacco Committee, after thor- 
ough consideration of the tobacco situation, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

“We believe the dry prizery and storage 
system, as a way to final marketing tobacco, 
to be the only practicable, helpful and eco- 
nomical. method for the Farmers’ Union to 
endorse, and we respectfully recommend that 
the State Farmers’ Union provide funds for 
and send an organizing agent, thoroughly 
conversant with the workings of such plant 
to help organize suitable plants at suitable 
places for the effecting of this method of 
marketing the next crop; ‘ 

“(2) That this fund so provided be used 
under the judgment and dispensation of the 
State Organizer and Lecturer.” 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FINE REPORT. 


MAKES 


Favors Vigorous Action for More 
Practical Instruction in Both Pri- 
mary and High Schools—A. & M. 
College Should Give Course in 
Commercial Agriculture. 


HE following is the progressive 
report of the committee on educa- 
tion: 


Your Committee on Education beg to make 
the following report: 

(1) We congratulate the State Union at 
large upon the splendid success it has 
achieved during the past year along educa- 
tional lines. Perhaps nothing has been done 
in the last quarter century that will have so 
far-reaching an effect upon the pattern and 
texture of the fabric of our citizenship as 
the six-months’ school law and the compuls- 
ory attendance act, both of which owe their 
passage to our organization. 

(2) We also congratulate our organiza- 
tion upon the influence it has had in chang- 
ing the viewpoint of our State institutions 
towards practical, professional education; es- 
pecially do we commend the State University 
for its recent effort along the line of Country 
Life Work. 

(3) We commend the establishment of a 
Chair of Agricultural Economics in the A. 
and M. College, and urge the development of 
a School of Commercial Agriculture with 
courses on farm credits, grading, packing 
and marketing of farm crops, banking, prac- 
tical accounting, farm management, ship- 
ping, freight rates and business organization. 

(4) We endorse the joint action of the 
County Superintendents of Public Schools in 
recent annual session and the State Teach- 
ers’ Assembly in creating a commissioner to 
investigate the needs of our country ( sh 
schools in vocational education and report on 
same at the end of a year, recommending a 
course of study and all details necessary to 
put vocational education into the schools. 

(5) We also endorse the institution of 
special supervision of our rural schools and 
appeal to every member of the Farmers’ 
Union to support with sympathetic action in 
their respective school districts this and all 
other progressive measures in the public 
schools whereby they are made more effi- 
cient, 

(6) We respectfully recommend that the 
Executive Committee of this organization 
give even more consideration to the educa- 
tional feature of our organization. 

Signed: W. C. Crosby, J. A. Morris, W. J. 
Nixon, W. R. Julian, J, C. Kennett, 





Twelve Fundamental Rules of 
Co-operation. 


HE following twelve rules (the ten 
recently suggested by Mr. J. Z. 
Green amended and increased, are re- 
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Saturday, January 3, 1914.] 


garded as summarizing the essential 
features of a genuine co-operative en- 
terprise: 

1. That no shareholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares held. No proxy voting shall be al- 
lowed. 

2. That shares shall be of a low denomina- 
tion ($10 being a common figure) and may 
be paid in small installments, if necessary. 

3. That the association may have the prior 
right to purchase shares when the owner 
wishes to sell. ' 

4. That ali goods and produce shall be 
bought and sold on the cash system and at 
prevailing prices. Cutting prices is discour- 
aged. 

5. That before paying dividends a sufficient 
amount shall be allowed for the depreciation 
of stock, fixtures and buildings. 

6. That a small surplus may be set aside 
for enlargement, or as a reserve for a less 
prosperous season, 

7. That a small amount, say two per cent 
of net profits, may be set aside for educa- 
tional purposes, to promote a better under- 
standing of the cardinal principles of co- 

eration, its ethical and economical bene- 

ts, etc, 

8. That capital stock shall be paid its hire 
—a certain fixed and reasonable rate of in- 
terest. ‘ 

* 9. That the remaining profits shall be di- 
vided among the members and customers in 
proportion to their patronage. 

10. That one-half as much dividends shall 
be paid to non-members as to members on 
patronage 

11, That the door shall not be shut in the 
face of any worthy applicant for member- 
ship. Unless his character, occupation, or 
business relations are objectionable, he shall 
have the right to purchase one share of 
stock and become a member at will. 

12. Except in rare cases, a new co-opera- 
tive enterprise whether store, creamery, 
warehouse, elevator, cannery or what not, 
should not be started in a community where 
enough such enterprises already exist to 
serve the people amply. Instead the pros- 
pective co-operators should bide their time 
and buy out some existing enterprise when 
the owners are willing to sell at a reasonable 
price, 





Withdrawal of Treasury Deposits and 
the Decline in the Price of Cotton. 


HEN the National Farmers’ Un- 

ion met on September 2 in Sa- 
lina, Kansas, the members were’so 
impressed with the danger to cotton 
prices by the recall of the proposed 
treasury deposits in three months, 
that a committee was appointed to 
wait upon President Wilson and Sec- 
retary McAdoo to secure some modi- 
fications of the plans. This commit- 
tee, composed of E. W. Dabbs, South 
Carolina; S. H. Hobbs, North Caro- 
lina; J. C. Kennett, North Carolina, 
and R. M. Cooper, South Carolina, 
waited on the President and Secre- 
tary on September 8. The Commit- 
tee was assured by both that the 
amounts of deposits and the time 
would depend on the conditions of 
the Treasury and: the exigencies of 
business. 

* & * 

Resting upon these assurances of 
the President and Secretary, and 
their disapproval of the way some 
banks were handling the deposits, 
the Committee told such bankers as 
complained about the way depository 
banks were doing to appeal to the 
Secretary. This was declined with 
the statement—‘‘We cannot afford 
to do so.’”’ As a panic had been 
averted by the timely announcement 
of the deposits to be made by the 
Treasury and cotton prices advanced 
under the restoration of confidence, 
the Committee did not deem it nec- 
essary to complain in behalf of the 
county banks that were too timid to 
make their own complaint. But in 
he past two weeks the steady decline 
in cotton, proving just what the Com- 
mittee feared in September, has been 
such that we could no longer remain 
silent. On the day that Secretary 
McAdoo stated that banks are unnec- 
essarily alarmed over the uncertainty 

the currency and that the whole 
Strength of the Treasury will be used 
to prevent any shock, and that he 
would extend the time for recall ox 
“crop moving deposits’ the Com- 
mittee by its Chairman addressed 
him a letter, asking for extension, for 
insrease of deposits, and for deposits 
te be made for the express purpose 
of cheaply financing the making of 
another crop. The Committee asked 
for the removal of deposits from 
those banks that ignored the Secre- 
tary’s requirements last fall, and the 
placing of deposits with the banks 


that deal directly with the farmers. 
* * & 


Mr. McAdoo’s statement given to 
the press on November 28 justifies the 
Union 


confidence of the Farmers’ 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! 


To Get This Splendid Set 
of Books Without Cost! 
You Need This! Bailey's Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. 


An Extraordinary 
Work on 


Practical Farming 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF OUrvv0R 
BOOKS IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Owing to the exceptional value of this 
work, The Progressive Farmer has made 
special arrangements: with the publishers 
whereby their patrons may secure the com- 
plete work on unusually favorable terms, be- 
cause we know that 


EVERYONE WHO DEALS WITH GROW- 
ING THINGS WILL FIND IT 
PROFITABLE 


No such work has ever before been pub- 
lished. No one man alone could possibly 
write so _»omplete, authentic and practical a 
library on farming; for, in addition to Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s own able writings, this work 
embraces the concentrated experiences of 
300 specialists, each one of whom has been 
chosen as being the very highest living au- 
thority on some particular phase of farm- 
ing. This work is called the 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


and is complete in four handsome, quarto 
volumes, so profusely and accurately illus- 
trated that every part of the text is made 
clear for the veriest novice. 





Every subject vital to a livestock farm or 
dairy is thoroughly treated. Capital re- 
quired to install a dairy, plans and direc- 
tions for construction of most economical 
and most profitable buildings and machin- 
ery, with particular reference to sanitary 
dairy stables. Besides these important sub- 
jects 


A VOLUME ON FARM LIVESTOCK 


treats each animal separately and thorough- 
ly. Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry and 
all domestic animals; how to select them, 
how to feed them and keep them in health, 
and how to breed successfully. Some of the 
best known experts in the country have 
made this volume the most practical trea- 
tise on farm stock ever published. A final 
volume deals in the most up-to-date manner 
with the sociological problems of farm life 
and, the relation of agricultural interests to 
our national welfare. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS. 
VOLUMSB I. 


Tne Farm and Its Tillage. 
Guide to Capital and Equipment. 


- 





Water Supply and Drainage. 
The Soil—Its Use and Abuse. 
Feeding and Nursing the Soil. 


VOLUMHB Ii. 
Products of Agriculture—Farm Crops, 
A Section for the Household. 


Planting Tables. 
Profit in the Woodlot. 
VOLUMB It. 
Farm Livestock. 
Principles of Breeding. 
Stock Breeds Described by Expert Judges. 
Dairy Products. 
VOLUME IV. 
The Farm and Its Relation to the Com- 
munity. 
Business System in Agriculture. 
A Simple System of Common Farm Ac- 
counting. 
The Cost of Producing Field Crops, 
Speculation and Farm Prices. 
Distribution and Sale of Perishable Crop 
Products, 


Influence of Pre-Cooling on Transportation 
of Fruit, 





Now Here is Our Offer— 


We will send you this splendid set of 
books, charges prepaid, if you will go out 
among your friends and tell them about The 
Progressive Farmer and get a few of them 
to subscribe. 

Send us a club of 30 new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Farmer and we will 
send you the set FREE of cost and charges 


| prepaid to your nearest railroad station. 


Or you can have the set for a club of 20 
new yearly subscriptions, and $6 in cash. 


Or for a club of ten new yearly subscriptions 
and $12 in cash, 


Or for a cluo of five new yearly subscrip- 
tions and $15 in cash. 


Note.—Two new six-months subscriptions 
or two renewal yearly subscriptions count 
the same as one new yearly subscription. 


The price of this splerdid set of books, in- 
cluding a year's subscription to The Pro- 
gtessive Farmer, is $20. 


This is an opportunity you cannot afford 
to miss, 


For sample copies and further informa- 
tion, address, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Committee in his intention to use the 
power of the Government for the ben- 
efit of the people and not for the 
strong banks that would dominate 
the finances of the country for their 
own profit. It also shows that the 





Photo. by Foster. 
HON. HENRY C. STUART. 


Hon. Henry C. Stuart, the new Gov- 
ernor-elect of Virginia, is one of the 
biggest farmers in the South—and of 
course, a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer. His administration will 
doubtless give especial attention to 
problems affecting the improvement 
of farming and farm life in the Old 
Dominion. 





Committee was right in calling upon 
him right now to extend the time for 
recall of deposits, and in asking him 
to increase deposits. If the farmers, 
and especially the members of the 
Union, could realize how necessary 











are their efforts to secure justice they 
would not leave it to the banks. The 
large banks do not want any Treas- 
ury assistance that is to be “‘passed 
along” to the smaller banks and to 
the people. The smaller banks for 
business reasons are afraid to com- 
plain, hence it is the Farmers’ Union 
fight. 


*** 8 


We have right now the best oppor- 
tunity ever presented to the farmers 
of any country to influence the finan- 
cial policy for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Will the members back the Com- 
mittee of the Union? It is the inten- 
tion of the Committee to present to 
the Secretary the needs of the people 
and the smaller banks that are the 
peoples’ fiscal agents. Whatever may 
be said about the size of the crop, it 
is the financial uncertainty that is de- 
pressing cotton, and millions are now 
being lost to the growers. 

E. W. DABBS. 





Chesterfield County Farmers’ Union. 


HE Chesterfield County Farmers’ 

Union held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing a few days ago. Steps were tak- 
en to launch an immediate organiza- 
tion campaign in the western and 
northern sections of the county 
which are not as yet under the speil 
oi the Union. 

A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed to steer and further our leg- 
islative interests and an official was 
elected to represent the Chesterfield 
contingent at the capital in Rich- 
mond, when the State Legislature 
meets, to look after the bills in which 
the Union is interested. 

R. L. Simonson, Wm. Jackson and 
Withers Bagwell were elected dele- 
gates to the State convention which 
meets in Petersburg early next Feb- 
ruary. This State convention will be 
composed of delegates from all sec- 





tions of the Commonwealth and will 
undoubtedly be of more moment and 
greater magnitude than any agricul- 
tural convention ever called to order 
in the Cockade City, remaining in 
session several days. 
WITHERS BAGWELL, Sec’y. 
Ettricks, Va. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., January 19. Officers: 
D. R. Coker, Hartsville, President; H, 
Barre, Clemson College, Secretary. 

Virginia Corn Growers’ Association, Lynch- 
burg, Va., January 6-7. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society and 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Richmond, 
Va., January 21-23. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
Athens, Ga., January 19-20. M. P. Jarnagin, 
Secretary, Athens, Ga, 

s * &* 


Winter Short Courses, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., February 2-28. - 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga., January 5-16, 

North Carolina A, & M. College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. 

Clemson College, Clemson College, S. C., 
January 13-February 16. W. M. Riggs, 
President, -< 

* * & 


SOUTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


The next meeting of the South Carolina 
Livestock Association will be held in Co- 
lumbia, February 4, 5, and 6, 1914. There 
will be in connection with this meeting a 
butter scoring contest. The contests have 
been held the past four years with the re- 
sult that the quality of samples exhibited 
have been greatly improved from year to 
year, 

National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, 
Feb. 10-24, 





Man needs @ vision of brotherhood. What 
is brotherhood? A fellowship of loving 
hearts. Brotherhood implies the conscious- 
ness of common responsibilities, common du- 
ties, and a common destiny. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” That question was the 
beginning of strife. The observance of the 
commandment of Jesus Christ will be the 
end of the strife. Progress in civilization is 
the movement towards brotherhood, Broth- 
erhood is the dynamite of civilization. The 
redeemed world will not be a reality until 
there comes a vision of brotherhood. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 





tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $ 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


de 
editions made 

















FARM MACHINERY. 


Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


Machinery Cheap—New and second-hand, 
bargains in engines, sawmills, boilers, gaso- 
line engines, wood working machinery. If 1 
haven’t what you want, can locate it quick. 
R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 


Onn 
Agents—100 per cent profit selling our 
shoe polish. B. Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


Wanted—aA reliable white woman as moth- 
er’s helper and house work. J. L, Sykes, 
Boykins, Va. ‘ 


Wanted—Reliable to do housework and 
cooking for family of three. Address “H, 
i isetta, S. C. 


Agents Make $5.00 a Day—Selling our 
newspaper and map proposition, biggest offer 
ever made. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—At once, white settled woman or 
girl, to do cooking and ironing. $10 per 
month and board. Address, L. G. Brock, 
Cades, 8S. C, 


Wanted—A scientific as well as practical 
gardener to raise vegetables for the Georgia 
State Sanitarium. Population 4,000. Plenty 
of help furnished. Must be strictly moral 
and industrious. Address Dr. L. M. Jones, 
Supt., Milledgeville, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


wee rare meee Y 

Practical, ambitious, married man desires 
position as working foreman on farm; ex- 
perienced in farming, dairying, etc. For 
particulars address H. A, Clark, Sparta, Wis. 


Wanted—Position as manager by experi- 
enced stock, cotton and truck farmer. 
Single, sober, energetic. Manages men and 
machinery. Best references. “Farmer,’’ Mc- 
Donald, N. C. 


Wanted—For 1914. Position as laborer on 
farm; white man, 22, single, life-time ex- 
perience on farm; intelligent and energetic; 
references furnished on application. Address 
Box 25, Route 1, Kollock, S. C. y 


LIVESTOCK. 


BERKSAIRES. 


Berkshire Pigs. R. M. Spearman, 
mont, S. C. 


Berkshire Pigs cheap. Fairview Farm, 
Booneville, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 


Large Berkshires of Splendid Breeding— 
One service boar, grandson of Star Value. 
Bred sows, by Big Crusader, Premier C, and 
other noted boars, for sale now. Also a few 
outstanding gilts, by Catawba Great Star. 
For pedigrees and prices, address, August 
Lawson, Charlotte, N. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 



































Pied- 























For Sale—Prolific Duroc brood sows, Al- | 
Service boars | 


ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. 

and pigs of different ages, at farmers’ prices. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 
MULEFOOT. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Mule-Foot pigs. J. 
H. Haskell, Yemassee, S. C. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Poland China Pigs for Sale. 

Spdria, Tenn, 














J. 8S. Officer, 





HOLSTEINS. 


“Holsteins” — ‘“Beacondale Herd” 
pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but 
not at scrub prices. D. S. Jones, Newport- 
news, Va, 








JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. 
Greensboro, N, C, 








SHEEP. 


25 Registered Hampshire 
(Imported aud home-bred), at only $12.50 
each in lots to suit purchaser. Were win- 
ners at 8 fairs in 1912. The best is the 
cheapest. Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 





Ewes, Bred— 








Virginia, 
MULES. 
One pair 41-2 -year old mare mules, for 
sale. Weight pair 2,200; height 15 1-2 hands; 


work to anything, single or double; perfectly 
sound, and well matched. B. F, Iden & Son, 
Manassas, Va. 








HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 


Cc, A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 





Registered Percheron Stallions for Sale— 
Right 


kind, right price; guaranteed sure 


offer | 


Percheron Stallions — Blacks and _ iron 
grays, 2 to 7 years old, bred right, registered, 
cound, at producers’ prices, Call or write. 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 
DOGS. 


Hounds for Sale—W. M. Autry, Autryville, 
XN, O , 











Pair Nice Setter Pups—Ten dollars each. 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Beagles—Pedigreed stock, ‘“Belray Doc- 
tor” at stud. Arden Kennels, Arden, N. C. 


Hounds—tTrained, deer, wolf, fox, bear, 
bloodhounds guaranteed. 50-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue 5 cent stamp, Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Registered Poland Chinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 

Two Registered Jersey Bull Calves—By 
grandson of Eminent, thirty dollars each. 
Berkshire pigs and service boars, best breed- 

















| ing. Write Maplewood Farms, Smyrna, Tenn, 





Registered Essex sows, and gilts in far- 
row; service boars, and pigs. Duroc sow 
in farrow, and pigs. Poland-China pigs and 
sow, bred. Registered Jersey bull and heif- 
ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Railway 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J E, 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 














Sicilian Buttercups—Best layers. Arden 
Poultry Yards, Arden, N. C. 
Buff Orpington Cockerels—$3, $2, and $1 


each, Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Plymouth Rock Cockerels for Sale—$1.50 
each. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Prize Winning White Orpingtons — Stock 
and eggs cheap. Snowflake Orpington Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

White Holland Turkeys — Good 
splendid layers. Mrs. W. B. Lamb, 
North Carolina, 

Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels, pullets, ex- 
hibition and breeders. , N. V. Sanders, Route 
8, Gaffney, 8. C. 

White Orpingtons—Fine 
pullets at reasonable price. 
Satterwhite, Henderson, N. C. 

Wanted: To Exchange—Black Orpingtons 











stock, 
Ingold, 








and 
de, 


cockerels 
Mrs. 








for Black Orpingtons. Good birds, Address, 
Box No, 278, South Boston, Va. 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn Chickens, 


heavy strain layers, $1 to $1.50 each. Write 
to G. F, Pearce, South Mills, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Bred from 20 





to 25 pound hens. Toms, $6.00 up; hens, 
$4.00. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 
White Holland Turkeys—Large, farm- 


Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. 


J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Buff Orpingtons-—-Won Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Columbia. For sale, cockerels, hens, pullets. 
Eggs now. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N,. C. 


White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


~ Kellerstrass White Orpington Hens and 
Pullets—At $2.50 and $1.50 each. Write to 


raised stock. 
None better, 














Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat 
Dutch, Succession, from highest grade seed. 
Shipped same day order received, $1.50 per 
thousand, Carlton-Hackney, the , Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N. C, 


Frost-proof Wakefield, Succession, and oth- 
er cabbage plants. Dollar per thousand, by 
express, By mail postpaid, 25c per hundred, 
Write for catalogue. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Enterprise, S. C. 


For Sale—Early Jersey Wakefield and Stad 
cabbage plants, Thousand to three thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Four thousand to 
ten thousand, 75¢c per thousand; f.o.b. W. 
W. Holmes, Louisburg, N. C. 


Cabbage — 














Plants—You can’t buy better 
cabbage plants. There are none raised with 
so much care, and I don’t know of any which 
will head as well. All varieties. , Price rea- 
sonable, 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and 
over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, 
box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


CORN. 
Seed Corn—wWhite and yellow prolific corn 
for sale. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 
COTTON. 
For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. ’ 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Georgia Cane Syrup—Made from pure juice 
of ribbon cane, boiled down to bright, thick 
syrup. New 35-gallon barrels, fourteen dol- 
lars per barrel, freight prepaid, to points in 
Southern States. Fifteen dollars per barrel, 
prepaid, to other points. James L. Mauldin, 
Cairo, Ga, 


Farmers—Now is the best time to start 
Dimmette’s Farm and Expense Book. It’s 
guaranteed to make a complete, itemized 
record of any class of farming, 2 to 8 years. 
Prof. C. C. Wright (Farmers’ Union leader) 
states: “I would be glad to see it in the 
hands of every farmer in the State.” Club- 
bing rates, or sample book $1.25, Your mon- 
ey back if not satisfied. Description free, 
Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 








“Where Are The Dead?’’—Our new book of 
427 pages, by Rev. Len G. Broughton, D.D., 
assisted by several of the world’s leading 
Bible scholars, answers this question, clearly 
and satisfactorily. The hour has struck, the 
book and the man, like a towering lighthouse 
stands out in cheering relief against the 
black clouds of superstition and ignorance. 
It is truly the 20th century light, versus the 
dark age theories. A masterly de- 
fense of the Scriptures. Agents wanted 
Outfit sent on receipt of 15c, Best term 
Complete book sent postpaid on receipt 
$1.50. Phillips-Boyd Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Dallas, Texas. 





Cotton Seed—‘“Green’s Extra Prolific,’’ $1 
per bushel; carefully selected. Write for de- 
scription and prices, Walker Green, Shiloh, 
Cc. 
For Sale—Twelve 
Tooles Improved cotton seed. 
information, apply to Mrs. 

Aiken, 8S. C., P. O. Box 444, 


“Steinheimer’s Cleveland” big boll cotton 





hundred bushels of 
For further 
B. C. Hol ley, 





seed, $1.50 bushel, ten bushels, $12.50. Marl- 
boro Prolific Seed Corn, $38.00 bushel. Postal 
brings booklet. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, 


Ga, 

For Sale—Three hundred bushels Money 
Maker cotton seed; grown from most select 
seed and selected with care, Price $1 per 
bushel f.o.b. St. George, S. C. W. M. Jaques, 
Cottageville, S. C. 








For Sale—Limited amount Improved Kee- 
nan Big Boll Long Staple cotton seed, $1 de- 
livered. Will exchange few bushels for Im- 
proved Cleveland Big Boll, or Cook’s. Wm, 
M. Reid, Bishopville, S. C. ‘ 


Farmers—Don’t you want to make more 
cotton on less land? Get the black, faulty, 
and small seed from the good, and hava 
them uniform, by using one of my cotton 
seed cullers. Price, $3.50. Address, W. M 
Bryan, Royston, Ga, . 


PEAS. 


Wanted—To buy cowpeas of all varieties, 
Mail sumples, Z M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
N. C 














Cow Peas—I want to buy a car of straight 
or mixed peas for prompt shipment. Will 
pay draft from responsible party. J. T. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn, 


SEED RYE. 


Seed Rye, $1.05. Order now. 
& Son, Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Alexander 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Lespedeza, Recleaned Seed for Sale—$3.50 








Prices 
Greens- 


White Leghorns, and Barred Rocks. 
right. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, 
boro, N. C. 


For Sale—White Orpington  cockerels, 
single comb, some cf the finest types; price, 
$1.00 each. Address Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 











Great Reduction Sale of Breeders — To 
make room. Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff; 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, Run- 
ner Ducks. Woman’s College Poultry Farm, 
Meridian, Miss. : 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five to 
fifteen dollars @ trio. Eggs, one to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four 
dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C, 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr.. Darlington, S. C. 


For Sale—20 fine Single Comb Black Mi- 
norea hens and pullets. A few Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, cockerels and pullets; 
and about 50 White Leghorns, cockerels, pul- 
lets and hens. All stock shipped on approv- 
al. Price, $1.50 up. J. J. Jenkins, Green- 
ville, N. C. 














| SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


vee 


CABBAGE, 











Win-Lay Poultry Farm, Rocky Mt., N. C. per bushel, C. M. Barrow, Wilcox, La. 

~~ Crystal White Orpingtons—pure blood pul- Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 

lets, $1.25 or $12 dozen. Cockerels, $1.50 os | Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 

$12 dozen, Mrs, H. H. Seay, Blackstone, | Greensboro, N. C. 

Va. Apple Trees—In 100 to 1,000 lots. Re- 
Mapleton Farms are offering excellent | duced price, Catalog free. Cureton Nurser- 


ies, Austell, Ga. 





For Sale—Soy beans, first 
stock, reasonable prices, F, 
Belhaven, N. C. 


Cabbage, CoNard and Lettuce Plants—$1 
per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Wanted—Melilotus or Sweet Clover Seed— 
Mail sample, State quantity you can furnish 
and lowest price. Iowa Seed Co., Deg 
Moines, Iowa, 


McGee Tomato—Twelve hundred bushels 
per acre. Please send your address for the 
proof of this great fact. M. C. McGee, San 
Marcos, Texas. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 





hand, good 
Latham, 

















plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 


muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c per 100. 
Orders booked now for spring delivery of 
sweet potato plants. Catalog free., Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every parenas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 


‘ 


. his honesty and b r 











_ Farms ‘for “Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N.C. 
Lots, Farms—E. R, MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. 
rish, Coats, N. C. 








W. H. Par- 








Personally Owned Farms for Sale. Theo. 
Empie, Wilmington, N. C. 
Guilford County Farms for Sale, J, A. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C. 


One hundred acre farm for sale one mile 
from Salemburg, N. C. Address M. White, 
Salemburg, N. C. 


Farm for Sale, by Owner—In South Geor- 
gia. On railroad. Good soil, C W. Waugh- 
tel,, Uptonville, Ga. 


For Sale+-Orchard and truck lands located 
near large canning plant. Excellent cli- 
mate, Near school and churches. Buy di- 
rect from owner, Address, E, B. Freeman, 
Dana, N. C. 


Lands for Sale—the O. H. McLendon Real- 
ty Company, Doerun, Ga., can sell you large 
or small tracts, fine farm lands, improved 
or unimproved, on good terms at low prices, 
Nothing better in the south. 


Farms for Sale—If you want a farm te 
raise grass, grain, stock, fruit or tobacco, 
buy from us. Chocolate soil with red sub- 
soil. Address, W. W. Barnes & Co., Land 
and Timber Agents, Amelia Courthouse, Va. 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 


Farmers Wanted—in the Alfalfa Center of 
the Southeast, Five cuttings per season, 
local market. price $25 per ton. Write for 
bulletin. Soil adapted to all crops. Can rent 
or buy on easy terms, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rock Hill, S. C. 


For Sale-—-In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements. , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions. For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


Virginia Farms—If you want a grain, 
grass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotto 
farm; or a combination farm, we aédvise 
that you do not buy until you have seen 
what we have to offer. Splendid grade of 
land at reasonable price. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
Hberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 









































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
English, Music. , Scholarship sold on credit. 
Railroad fare from home. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va, 





Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Cemmercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want 4o secure a good position. 





Cabbage Plants—aAll varieties, $1 per thou- 
sand, A. W. Perry, Yonges Island, S. C 





~~ Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 








1,000. W. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 
Large Qu2ntity Finest Cabbage Plants 
Grown—1,000, $1. I. L. Trogdon, Climax, 


North Carolina, 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants—$1 per 1,000. J. M. Huff- 
man, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 

Improved Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants—Head in April, last until Au- 
gust. $1 per 1,000. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. Cc. 











Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 








Large and stocky, 90c per thousand. Three 
thousand or more 75¢c. By mail 30c hundred. 
Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 
Cabbage Plants— Open-air grown and 
frost-proof. Juaranteed, Varieties: Early 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Augusta ‘Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 





foalers, 


Chas, Nicodemus, Winchester, Va. 


Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, etc, 
Real Western Union supplies used. Main 
line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 














Wanted—Second-hand short cotton gin 
outfit. Air blast preferred. Also Hereford 
or Angus bull calf, “Sea Island,” Edisto 
Island, S. C. 





Let Us Ship You a Barrel of Nice Oysters 
fresh from the beds. Will keep three weeks, 
Three dollars and half per barrel. Harry 
Latham, Belhaven, N. C. j 





Virginia Farm—aAt a bargain, 912 acres in 
Amelia County. Nice sandy loam adapted to 
the growth of tobacco and other crops. 
Timber estimated at three million feet. 
Long front on public road and can be di- 
vided into several places with road front, 
cleared land, timber and running water on 
each, House nine rooms, barn, stable, ete. 
R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


No. 343. Virginia Farm—200 acres, $6,000, 
including 20-acre apple orchard; 150 acres 
cleared, 50 acres in original growth timber; 
8 fields, with running water in each; veg) 








productive soil and in splendid neighboR”’ 
hood; 2-story ten-room house, barn, granary, 

tenant house and other outbuildings; fine 

well of water; 900 apple trees in full bearing, 

For particulars regarding this and other Vir- 

ginia farms, address Edward S. Wilder & 

Co., Charlottesville, Va. 

Farm Bargain—Sixty acres partly cleared 
original forest land, with seven-room frame 
dwelling in oak grove, three-room frame ten- 
ant house, excellent well, tobacco barn, large 





stable and several minor buildings. Farm 
partly wired in and adapted to fine tobacco, 
Timber, wood and buildings estimated at 
$1800.00. Situated in view of main new soil 
and macadamized highway leading north and 
|} south and railroad, near good market and 
|} one mile from station and school, Excellent 
neighbors. Can give possession at once if 
sold before Jan. 15. Price to effect quick 
sale $1800.00. Address, Owner, Box 157, 
Clarksville, Va. 





For Sale—New Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 





No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 


f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 





| 

| If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ‘ask them 
te subscribe, 
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Saturday, January 8, 1924.) 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 











A Doctor’s Explanation as to Their 
Effect Upon the Physical System 
and Upon Health. 


genres and narcotics have a 
peculiar hold upon the human 
race, for in nearly every country in 
the world and among all races, we 
find taking of some form of them al- 
most universal. Stimulants are 
means which seem to increase our 
vital powers for the time and give us 
a feeling of greater strength and 
mfort. 


Narcotics are such substances as 
lessen our sense of relationship 
with the external world. When used 
to a slight extent, these articles sim- 
ply afford pleasure by lessening the 
restraining effect which one’s external 
circumstances usually exert upon the 
individual. 


Alcohol is the most important of 
these stimulants, because it is easiest 
to secure and in large doses it is also 
anarcotic. It has been the most used 
and the most abused of all the cate- 
gory. Where the word alcohol is 
used in this article we mean whiskey, 
brandy, beer, nostrums or anything 
containing an appreciable amount of 
alcohol. Alcohol is a liquid resulting 
from the fermentation of starches or 
sugar in the presence of heat. Alco- 
hol never acts as a true stimulant to 
the brain, spinal cord, or nerves. Its 
dominant influence is as a depress- 
ant. The increased activity of 
thought and speech after its use is 
not due to stimulation, but to de- 
pression of the inhibitory apparatus. 


The activity, therefore. is caused by 
lack of control and is i: t a real in- 
crease in energy. It <_es not in- 
crease the vigor of thought nor its 
depth; it rather benumbs the activity 
of mental powers. 


The depression of moral control is 
an early phase of the action of alco- 
hol. So we see the individual grad- 
ually separated from the restraints 
usually exercised and the faculties 
turned loose like a millrace. The 
brakes of self control are off. 


Now a word as to action on stom- 
ach, blood vessels, and liver. Small 
doses dilate the capillaries of the 
skin, as is seen in the flushed face of 
the drinker. In the stomach it first 
increases the flow of the digestive 
juices, but long continued it deranges 
digestion, precipitates the digestive 
ferments, causes an excess of mucus, 
as is seen in the morning vomiting 
of the drunkard or the habitual 
drinker. 


Traced from the stomach into the 
circulation, we find .alcohol directly 
irritant to the walls of the blood ves- 
sels, its continued use causing a per- 
mane.~ hardening of their walls. 
Thus it is one of the principal causes 
of apoplexy (stroke of paralysis). Go- 
ing directly from the stomach to the 
liver it again causes local irritation; 
hence we aften hear, ‘‘Whiskey or 
beer makes me bilious.’’ The liver 
and kidneys are affected, often very 
early, and cirrhosis of the _ liver, 
Bright’s Disease, etc., are caused of- 
tener b, alcohol than all other causes 

bined. 


In the human system some alcohol 
is excreted by the lungs and kidneys 
as alcohol, some is oxidized, causing 
more work for the excretory organs, 
causing an accumulation of excretory 
products in the blood, therefore in- 
directly causing various diseased con- 
ditions. After a debauch the disor- 
dered condition of the nervous cen- 
ters leaves behind an intense head- 
ache and a nerve depression which 
loudly calls for a stimulant. Re- 
peated indulgences generally blunt 
the power of perceiving the injury 
done to the stomach and other 
organs; the warnings of danger 
which pain first gave are no longer 
felt and the deluded victim pursues 
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ye A Telephone Will 
Help You Get Better . 
Prices for Your Crops >. 
MAIL TEIS COUPON—IT’S WORTH DOLLARS = 


With a telephone in your house you will be able to demand 

the top figure for every load you haul to town—and get it! A 

telephone will save your time, save your team’s strength, you 
will get more pleasure out of life and have protection for the home folks % 

day and night. All of this—and more, too—is yours if you have a N : 


Western «Electric 
Rural Telephone 


It’s easy to have a telephone! It doesn’t cost much! Farmers in your own State, and 
many thousands more throughout the United States, have put in telephones among them- 
selves, with their own, hands, in spare time. A few neighbors join together, get the simple 
equipment, and in a little while they can talk to town, and to each other’s homes. 


MAIL THE COUPON for our book, which tells how easy it is to put up a rural telee 
Phone line. Just write your name and address, paste the coupon on a post card 
addressed to our nearest house, and we'll send you this interesting book AT ONCE, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES 
Atlanta Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 

















his course with the idea that he can 
“stand it’ and ‘‘it don’t hurt me.” 
*“Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of the sea, or | 
he that lieth on the top of a mast. | 
They have stricken me, shalt thou! 
say, and I was not sick; they have| 
beaten me and I felt it not.’’ 


J. C. GILBERT, M. D. 














Fundamental Things in Profitable 
Crop Production. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


amount of plant food is to be libera- 
ted and made available. 

Similarily, frequent shallow culti- 
vation, with the destruction of weeds 
and grass and the conservation of. 
moisture as its chief aims, must be a 
consistently practiced. P ° 

Finally, good seed must be used, or 
much of the good work along other The Energizer of Business 
lines must go for naught. The law 
that scrubs come from scrub parent- . ° 
age is equally as true with plants as| [IN ametropolitan power- _ brings the whole mechan- 


with animals. To begin with seed of ao nd te os 
ee Laat a nelite eae tem ct| E house there must be imi ito life and activity. 


ed, and these must be kept up and generators large enoughto 
improved by a rigid field selection. 


Putting into practice these funda- furnish millions of lights formed for the great a: en- 
mentals must largely determine the 


success or failure of the farm as a and provide electrical cur- cies of business ar in- 
producer of profits; but with them! rent for thousands of cars dustry by the telephones 


must go the common sense and busi- 


ness ability requisite for success in and factories. of the Bell System. They 
any industry. It has been held that e rry ~ 
uncertainties of season so different- Each monster machine A the currents of com 

munication everywhere 


iate the farm from the factory that ° h 
; ae ible: : e power of tens of : bee 
ne comparison is possible; but de with t Pp to energize our intricate 
social and business mech- 


spite such statements there are many thous: nds of horses is en- 
_ anism. 


) a 


A similar service is per- 


factors affecting output that are com- 


mon to both. Unquestionably the ergized by an unobtrusive 
most dominant of these is the per- li ] d hi h . 
sonal element—the power and in- ittle. ynamo, whic 1S 


quisitiveness of mind to seek and rec- technically known as an United for universal 
ognize the truth as applied to pro-| ¢, : _ service Bell Tele hones 
duction; the ability to plan opera- exciter. 5 2 Ee ce, 7 

tions of labor and capital to the max- give maximum eificiency 


imum profit; and the _ business 1 } 1 ~ i 
judgment necessary to dispose of This exciter by its elec to the big generators of 


pi to a greatest advantage. The tric impulse through all production and com-~- 
esire to know and the wisdom to ap- $ 

ply wisely the kuowledge acquired, the coils of the generator merce. 
are basic fundamentals in farming as 
in any other field of human activity. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








z notice that you emphasize the import- AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ance of the teaching of agriculture and laws 
of ponies in our public schools. These are ° ° 
much neglected and badly needed. Our My em 
a oo to success is the waste One Policy One Syst Universal Service 
of time, strength, and natural resources 
(soil and forests); clinging with supersti- When writing to advertisers say, “Isaw your advertisement im 


tious respect to old and improper way 
living and farming.—Geo. W. eee i The Progressive Farmer.” 
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The Jucklins. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


logs, but that when he began to med- 
itate over a case in court he required 
themoststimulating provender. ‘‘And 
now,” she said, “if there’s anything 
that I can fix for you, do, please, let 
me know what it is. Now Guinea, what 
are you titterin’ at? And that Negre 
woman doesn’t half do her work, 
either. I declare to goodness I’d 
rather do everything on the place 
than to see her foolin’ round as if 
she’s afraid to take hold of anything; 
and her fingers full of brass rings, 
too. I jest told her that she’d have 
to take ’em off, that I didn’t want to 
eat any brass. Laws a massy, nig- 
gers are jest as different from what 
they was as day from night. Talk to 
me about freedom helpin’ em. But 
the Lord knows best,’ she added, 
with a sigh of resignation. “If He 
wants ’em to be free, why, no one 
ought to complain, and goodness 
knows I don’t. Yes, they ought to 
be free,” she went on after a moment 
of reflection. ‘‘Oh, it was asin and a 
shame to sell ’em away from their 
children, but it’s all over now, thank 
God. Now, I wonder where’ your 
father is, Alf. Never saw sich a man 
in my life. Looks jest like he be- 
grudges time enough to eat. There 
he comes now.” 


The old man came in covered with 
dirt. ‘Alf, is the shot gun loaded?” 
he asked, brushing himself. 


“Yes, sir. Why?’’ We looked at 
the old fellow, wondering what he 
meant, but he made no explanation. 
Alf repeated his question. ‘Why?’ 
And the old man exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
nothin.’ Jest goin to blow that red 
steer’s head off, that’s all. Confound 
his hide. I wish I may die this min- 
ute if I ever had sich a jolt in my life. 
Went along by him, not sayin’ a word 
to him, and if he didn’t up and let me 
have both heels I’m the biggest liar 
that ever walked a log. Hadn’t done 
a thing to him, mind you; walkin’ 
along ’tendin’ to my own business, 
when both of his heels flew at me. 
And I’ll eat a bite and then go and 
blow his head off.” 

“Oh, Limuel,” his wife _~- .osted; 
“a body to hear you talk would think 
that you don’t do anything at all but 
thirst for blood. If the Lord puts it 
in the mind of a steer to kick you, 
why, it ain’t the poor creeter’s fault.” 

The old man snorted. ‘And if the 
Lord puts it in my mind to kill the 
steer it ain’t my fault nuther. Con- 
science alive, what are we all so 
dressed up so about?” he added, look- 
ing at Alf. “So much stile goin’ on 
that a body don’t know whuther he’s 
a shuckin’ corn or is at a picnic. Blow 
his head off as soon as I eat a bite.”’ 

I could see that Alf was anxious 
to tell me something, and immediate- 
ly after supper I went up stairs with 
him. He took off his coat, and after 
dusting it carefully hung it up and 
sat down. He looked at me as if he 
were delighted with the curosity that 
I was showing, and then as he reach- 
ed for his pipe he began: “I was a- 
plowing out in the field about three 
hours by sun, when I saw Millie come 
out of the valley like a larkspur 
straightening up in the spring of the 
year, and after waiting a while, but 
always with my eyes on the house, I 
quit work, slipped up here and dress- 
ed myself so as to be ready to walk 
home with her. I was rather afraid 
to ask her at first, knowing thr this 
was breaking away from all my form- 
er strings and anneuncing my deter- 
mination of keeping company with 
her, out and out, and I don’t know 
exactly how I got at it, but I did, and 
the first thing I knew I was walking 
down the road with her. And this 
time I do remember what she said, 
but there wasn’t anything so encour- 
aging in it. The fact is she had 
something to tell me about you.” 

“About me? What can she know 
about me? Probably she was giving 
you her father’s estimate of me.” 

“No, but somebody else’s esti- 


mate, he replied. ‘You recollect a 
fellow named Bentley?’’ 

“Bentley? Of course, I do. We 
lived on adjoining farms, and I have 
@ sore cause to remember him. But 
how could she have heard anything 
about him?” 


“Well, I’ll tell you. Mrs. Bentley 
is old man Aimes’ sister, and she’s 
over here now on a visit, and when 
she heard that you were teaching 
school in the neighorhood she de- 
ciared that it would be a mercy if you 
didn’t kiH somebody before you got 
through. And then she told that you 
had waylaid her son one night and 
come mighty nigh killing him. She 
said that she was perfectly willing to 
forgive you until she saw the scar left 
on her son’s forehead, and a woman 
can’t very well forgive a scar, you 
know. Old Aimes and all his sons 
are slaughter-house dogs, and they 


appeared to take up a hatred against | 


you at once. Don’t you remem- 
ber as we drove to the school a boy 


threw a chunk at us as we were pass- 


ing a clearing and swore that he 
could whip us both? Well, that was 
the youngest Aimes, and the trick 
now is, aS I understand it, to send 
him to school with instructions to do 
pretty much as he pleases and to take 
revenge on you in case you whip him. 
Millie said that her father swore that 
it was a shame and that if you want- 
ed any help from him you could get 
it. Nobody likes the Aimes family. 
Came in here several years ago, and 
have been kicking up disturbances 
ever since,” 


I told Alf why I had gnatched 
Bentley off his horse, nor in the least 
did I shield myself. I even called 
myself a brute. But I told him of the 
season of sorrow and humiliation 
through which I had passed, that 1 
had insisted upon giving Bentley the 
only valuable thing I possessed, that 
against his mother’s command I had 
striven to work for him during the 
time he was laid up, and that I had 
even plowed his field at night. 


“T don’t know that you were s80 
far wrong in beating him in the first 
place,” said Alf, “but if you were, 
your course afterward should have 
more than atoned for it. By gracious, 
I feel that if some one would plow 
for me I’d let him maul me until he 
got tired. Millie said that she was 
afraid that something might happen 
to get you into trouble. She seemed 
a good deal concerned about it, for I 
reckon she’s got the noblest and pur- 
est heart of any human being now in 
the world, she said that she thought 
that if you were to give up the school 
her father could make some arrange- 
ments for you to study law in Purdy, 
the county seat. I told her that you 
would be delighted to quit teaching 
under ordinary circumstances, but 
that just at present you’d teach or 
die. Was I right?” 

‘Surely, and I thank you for having 
defined my position. I wonder if we 
can commit an innocent error, an er- 
ror that will lie asleep and never rise 
up to confront us? Now, I shall have 
a fine reputation in this neighbor- 
hood.” 


“Oh, don’t let that worry you, Bill. 
It'll come out all right. I’d be will- 
ing to have almost any sort of name 
if it would influence that girl to talk 
in my favor as she did in yours. I 
don’t know what to think; somehow 
I can’t find out her opinion of me. I 
slyly spoke about -that fellow, Dan 
Stuart, but she didn’t say a word. 
Confound it, Bill, can’t a woman see 
that she’s got a fellow on the grid- 
iron? - They can’t even bear to see a 
hog suffer, but they can smile and 
look unconcerned while a man is 
writhing over the coals. I don’t un- 
derstand it.” 

‘Nor do I, Alf, I’ve been over the 
coals—I mean that I can well imag- 
ine what it is to be there.” 

He lay down, and with his head far 
back on the pillow, looked upward as 
if with his gaze he would bore 
through the roof and reach the stars. 
He was silent for a long time, but 
when I had blown out the light and 








cHave You Bought That Engine? 


THEN HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO DO SO, 
AND SAVE MONEY ON THE DEAL: 


The following list of Engines are offered “for quick 
sales” at greatly reduced prices: 


One 20 horse-power Foos Stationary Gasoline Engine. 

One 11 horse-power Foos Stationary Gasoline Engine, 

One 6 horse-power Foos Kerosene Engine, Ready for Mounting, 

One 4 horse-power Foos Gasoline Engine, Ready for Mounting. 

Two 4 horse-power Foos Gasoline Engines, Portable. 

One : horse-power Roote & Vandeford Special Electric Portable Gasoline 


HAVEN’T. 


ngine, 





One 6 horse-power New-Way Gasoline Engine. 

Four 3% horse-power “New-Way” Gasoline Engines. 
One 3% horse-power ‘Capital’ Engine. 

One 1% horse-power Appleton, Ready for Mounting. 


Drop us a postal and let us tell you more about them. Everything © 
sold guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., 


| PETERSBURG, VA. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











The L. C. Smith Typewriter 


The ball bearing, long wearing, 





easy running machine. 





$10.00 up. Easy terms. 


advantage. 





Also, all makes rebuilt, second-hand and shop-worn Machines, 


Largest, best equipped and most thorough repair shop for 
rebuilding and repairing all makes of machines in the South. 


Tell us your Typewriter needs. 


J. E. Crayton & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We can serve you to your 











Know the Facts About 


Wire Fence 


A Penny Postal Brings Book FREE! 
It Will Save You Money 


he] who buy wire fence—are you buying for a year or two of use—or for many years? There 
@ 


the difference in the world between wire fences. 
or you can waste it. It pays big to know something about quality. 


You can save big money on wire fences 
FREE Book gives you 


facts which enable yuu to judge for yourself whether you are buying a good 
fence or a poor one. It iliustrates and describes 


No. 9 Empire ==« Empire, Jr. 


Open Hearth Steel, Big Wires, Heavily Galvanized 


This book will show you why 

the No. 9 Empire and_ the 

Empire, Jr., made of Open 
Hearth Steel, great big wires, galvanized as 
a wire fence should be galvanized, will outlast 
any soft Bessemer steel fence ever made. It 
illustrates our big wires—the strong Empire 
knot that holds good as long as the fence. It 
will show you why Empire fences are proof 
against any and all kinds of weather, rust, 
rot—proof against the hardest use—why they 
do not sag, why they stay hog-tight and cat- 


tle tight as long as they are in 
use—why they are by far the 
least expensive fences to buy 
in the long run. 

Farmers, everywhere, are investigating 
fence quality. Users insiston knowing the 
quality underneath, just as they know how 
to judge a horse. You cannot fool an ex- 
perienced buyer with an old horse doped up— 
polished up to look like a good horse, You 
cannot fool an experienced buyer with a poor 
fence doped up to look like a good fence. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 59 Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 


had gone to bed, thinking that he was 
asleep, I heard him muttering. 


“Talking to me Alf?” He turned 
over with a sigh and answered: ‘No, 
not particularly. I was just wonder- 
ing whether a man ought to try to 
outlive a disappointment in love or 
kill himself and end the matter. We 
are told that God is love, and if God 
is denied a man, what’s the use trying 
to struggle on? I suppose the advan- 
tage of knowledge is that it enables 
a@ man to settle such questions at 
once, but as I am not learned, having 
grabbed but a little here and there, 
I have to worry along with a thing 
that another man might dismiss at 
once. What’s your idea, Bill?” 


‘My idea is that a man ought never 
to give up; but, of course, there are 
times when he is so completely beat- 
en that to fight longer is worse than 
useless. But learning cannot settle 
questions wherein the heart is in- 
volved. The philosopher may kill 
himself in despair, while the ignorant 
man may continue the fight and may 
finally win. The other day you spoke 
of something that was in your favor 
——something that has to do with your 
sister’s education. Would you think 
it impertinent if I ask you what that 
something is?” 

“No, I’d not think that,’ he an- 
swered. I had risen up in bed and 
was straining my eyes, trying to find 
his face, to study his expression, but 





We again make our unparalleled offer of 

free pillows with your order enclosing $10 

for our famous 36-lb. feather bed. All made of : 

new sanitary feathers, best ticking and equipped 
with sanitary ventilators. 
We also have pure Ba 
beds at $15.00 and $18.00. 
Freight prepaid. Delivery 


FP Agents make big money 
well, 


’ urner & Corn 
~ Desk 1, Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Lyi A 
From my prize- 
winner pens, 


| EGGS $2.0 Buff and Black 


Orpingtons, S. C. R. L. Reds, B. P. Rocks. White 
Runner Ducks. Stock for sale. ¥ 


JASPER FLETCHER, - McColl, S. C. 


The Farmers’ ana Horticulturist: 
Rule Book. 


One of the best reference books we have 
yet seen. Useful every week on the farm. 
$1.87 postpaid. Order from The Progressive 
Farmer. 








darkness lay between us. ‘‘Not im- 
pertinent in the least, but I can’t tell 
you just now. After a while, if you 
stay here long enough, you’ll know 
all about it. Bill, if that young 
Aimes comes to school and begins any 
of his pranks, take him down and I’ll 
stand by you, and people that know 
me well will tell you that I mean 
what I say. The old man has never 
been whipped yet, I mean my father, 
and nobody ever saw his son knock 
under,” 








Saturday, January 3, 1914.] 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
December 27. 


Cotton. 
Good middling ............ 13 
SOPICE MIGGMNG 2... cccccoes 13 3-16 
BERGGREN sc cvccccccvcccccces 12 13-16 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices 





PEMETE CTOUCR ob cic cwecesee $5.15 @$5. 60 

RIOR BTEC civcccccccivss 4.40@ 4.90 

COPING. ZF WHITE 2... ccc ccewcces .95@ .98 

a SO ere a -94@ .96 

Timothy Mes POT LOW 6.6. vvsees $22.50 @ $26.00 
Provisions. 

Snowdrift shortening ................. 6.50 
POUNG, TICTCS DOMED . cc crcvcssseee 9 e 
sere, CLOTS WMD ccc ccscivvceccs 12%e 

Cheese, full cream ..... Pevereenslesees 18 c 

Meats. 
Hams, surgar-cured ........... 18 @20 e¢ 
Bee Ge SOONG ccc cccocsvasse 12% @12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
he Cotton Record.) 


December 24. 
A ee eae eas 9% 
SE 6.66 cccs + ¥a¥ 6% 10% 
ere ee 11% 
NE a0) 9, 5.°S) 6:0. 6.4-00:-6:5.6-0:3 vide 12 
eo er 13 
eee eee 15,894 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton $24.00 @$26.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton...... 28.00@ 29.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton.... 12.00@ 14.00 
The market has been fairly active, but 
weak, on the approach of the holiday sea- 


son. Prices declined to the level of 13 cents 
for good middling, with large sales made at 
the lower basis. Low grades have been rela- 
tively the weakest, as desirable qualities are 
becoming scarcer. The leading influence has 
been the census report on ginning. Lib- 
eral advance estimates had caused weakness 
before the report came out, and the actual 
gures were more bearish than the esti- 
mates. The effect has been to strengthen 
the opinion of those who maintain that the 
bureau underestimated the crop by a wide 
margin, and hence it was held that the mar- 
ket should not sustain a level of prices based 


upon the small ideas, 
The census showed a total of 12,923,606 
bales ginned to Dec. 1, or about 842,000 bales 


for the last fortnight reported. 

from 100,000 to 200,000 bales more 
been expected, 
that a larger 


This was 
than had 
and was taken as indicating 
quantity remained than was 
compatible with crop estimates below 14,- 
250,000 bales. In fact the big crop people 
insisted that it fully justified their claims 
of a yield at least approximating 15,000,000 
bales. The report showed rather heavy gin- 
ning in the central and some of the eastern 
states, while the western states, say Texas 
and Oklahoma, gave signs of near exhaust- 
ion. It is in every way probable that gin- 
ning operations are unusually advanced to a 
conclusion, and that the proportion remain- 
ing is quite small. A fair allowance for cot- 
ton still to be ginned, including linters, is 
about 1,250,000 bales, and even this may 
prove too large. Meantime, the world re- 
quires around 15,000,000 bales, so that a 
deficit still seems certain before the end of 
the year. The general situation appears to 
be improving, and the promise of a higher 
price later in the season is still good, and 
especially so for the more desirable grades. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia. ) 
December 26, 
100d middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low middling 

Tone steady. 


by Norfolk, 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


December 223, 


or 





Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen ....... 27%c 
Store-gathered =: ate 26¢e) 
Butter—Creamery, per ‘pou MO! vince 5e 
EE dig 6. 061 sei s0.4)6 Sixes ad Hse ee was 16c 
VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 

The sales of sun-cured stock on the Rich- 
mond market amounted to about 1,000,000 
pounds. The bidding was active and prices 
satisfactory. There will be no more loose leaf 
sales on this market until Tuesday, the 30th. 


The receipts on the South Hill market were 
fairly large, with good quality in the offer- 
ings prevailing throughout the week. The 
market on .the whole was very firm, and 
brights brought the very outside prices, The 
market will be closed until after the holiday 


84 mn. 

e Blackstone market closed 
open again on January 5. The 
the month has been unusually 

having been full receipts every day. The 
market has been very active on all grades 
of dark tobacco, and from present indica- 
tions there will be more tobacco sold on this 
market than ever before. The sales from 
September 1 to December 20 amounted to 
1,265,000 pounds. The following prices have 
prevailed: Trash lugs, $3.50@4.50; common 
lugs, $5@6; good lugs, $6.75@9; short leaf, 
$7@9; shipping leaf, $9@15; short wrappers, 
$10@14; fine wrappers, $14@25. 

The sales on the South Boston market for 
the week were very active, and the deliveries 
of brights very large Sales to date for the 
month of December amounted to 3,695,319 
pounds, with an average selling price of 
$18.57 per 100 pounds, and the sales for the 


Saturday 
record 
good, there 


to 
for 








season to date aggregate 16,290,583 pounds, 
with an average price of $18.26 per 100 
pounds. It is understood that about 75 per 


cent. of the crop handled on this market has 
been sold. 

Receipts on the Lynchburg 
up to expectations, and 
strong on all grades. 
was the best of the 


market were 
prices continued 
The general average 
present season, and 


the farmers, as a rule, seemed well satisfied. 
The sales for the week ending December 19 
amounted to 1,980,800 pounds, 

The Chase City market closed here 
20th, to reopen on January 2. The 
the season have broken all records, 
amount sold and in prices The 
price paid in December being $18 per 100 
pounds, The total sales for the season to 
date amount to 3,391,428 pounds. Only 
darker grades of tobacco show any decline in 
price. Smokers ranged from $8@20; fillers, 
$10@27; iugs, $17@35; dark wrappers, $25 @ 
40; bright wrappers, $35@75. The farmers 
in this section are highly pleased with the 
prices received and it is understood that they 
will make plans for the planting of a bump- 
er crop next year. 

The reeeipts on the Danville market were 
rather light as compared with several other 
weelss of this season. The quality of the of- 
ferings was not so good, in consequence the 
prices showed a slightly lowering tendency 
over those of two weeks ago. All sales will 
be suspended for the holiday season, and will 
be resumed on January 6. 

The loose sales on this market from Aug- 
ust 1 to December 19, inclusive, will amount 
to 31,547,444 pounds; price, $5,664,892.59. 
showing average of $17.96 per 100 pounds. 

The sales closed on the Bedford City mar- 
ket on the 20th, for the holiday season. The 
prices on all grades of good quality were 
satisfactory. In fact, prices have been high- 
er, or at least as high, as ever before in the 
history of this market. J. M. BELL. 


on the 
sales for 
both in 
average 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
December 24, 

Late crop Virginia potatoes, per barrel, 
$1.87@2; other, in bulk, $2@2.25 per 180 
pounds. Sweets, per barrel, 90c@$1.25. On- 
ions, per 100-pound bag, red, $1,.50@1.75; 
yellow, $1.50@2; white, per crate, $1.50@2. 
Cabbage, $5@6 per 100 for white; red, $1.50 
@2 per barrel. Artichokes, $1.50@3 per bar- 
rel. Anise, $3@3.25 per barrel. Brussels 
sprouts, 8@15c per quart, Beans, wax or 
green, $4@4.50 per basket, Beets and car- 
rots per barrel, $1.25@1.50; New Orleans, 
new, $2.50 @ 2.75. Cucumbers, $2@3.50 per 


basket. Cauliflower, $2@2.50 per basket. 
Chicory, $3@3.50 per basket. Celery cab- 
bage, $1.25@1.50 per basket Eggplants, $4 


@@5 per box. Escarol, $2.75@3.50 per bar- 
rel. Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 
35 @50c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $4@6 per 100 
bunches. Lettuce, $1.25@2 per basket. Lima 
beans, $3@6 per one-half bushel basket 
Okra, $3@5 per nine-basket crate. Oyster- 
plant, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Peas, $ 5 
per basket, Parsley, $2@2.50 per barrel for 
curly. Parsnips, $1.50 per barrel. Peppers, 
$2.25@2.50 per carrier. Pumpkins, $1.25@2 
per barrel, Radishes, $1@1.25 per 100 
bunches. Romaine, $1.25@1.50 per basket. 
Spinach, $1@1.25 per barrel. Shallots, $2@ 
2.50 per barrel, Hubbard squash, $1.7 25 
per barrel. White turnips, $1.25@1.5 

barrel; rutabagas, 75c@$1. Tomatoes, 
3.25 per carrier, Watercress, $1.50@2 
100 bunches, 














Apples, $3.50@6 per barrel, a fair average 
being $4.50. Pears, $4@8 vee barr Cran- 
berries, per barrel, "36 through every fraction 
to $10, 

Wheat, No. 2 red, cash, 99c. Corn, 79c. 
Oats, 46 1-2¢ 

Mess pork, per barrel, $23.25@23.75 Mess 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO GROWERS WANT 
BETTER PRICES 





In the neighborhood of 50 tobacco grow- 
ers, of Appomattox County, met at Appo- 
mattox Courthouse on November 29, in an- 
swer to a summons from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, At this meeting, Congressman H. 
D. Flood personally conducted a close xX- 
amination of the raising and selling of to- 
bacco in Appomattox County. It is esti- 
mated that 8,000,000 pounds of thé weed is 
raised in this county, and the farmers who 
attended the meeting testified that they are 
receiving only from seven to eight cents 
per pound, 

The object of this Government investiga- 
tion was to find out just what the average 
price was, and also the actual cost of pro- 
duction. It is worthy of note that only 
about three of the farmers who testified in 
this case admitted that there was any profit 
in raising tobacco in this section at the 
present low prices, the concensus of opinion 
being that it costs them from eight to nine 
cents per pound to grow it at the present 
prices of labor. 

Another object of the investigation was 
to find out, if possible, how tobacco farm- 
ers might get @ better price for their crops. 
Two important questions came up in con- 
nection with this phase of the matter, one 
being the selling of tobacco directly to the 
manufacturer, and the other, Government 
ownership of the tobacco business. No one 
present seemed to be in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership, but it was the general 
opinion that the middleman’s profit was too 
large, and that with the dry prizery sys- 
tem advocated by the Farmers’ Union the 
price to the producer would be increased to 
12 and 14 cents, which all present agreed 
would be a fair price. It was shown that 
some of the agents buying for foreign con- 
cerns were making immense profits out of 
the farmers’ crops; in fact, it was contend- 
ed that in one particular case where the 
price offered by other countries to their 
agents was 12% cents, the agent was get- 
ting the tobacco for nine cents, and in some | 
instances for an even lower price. The as- 


sembled farmers were 
that the 


much gratified to hear 
commission had sent one of their 
members to the Old World to investigate 
this matter, and they were especially pleas- 
ed to hear that Mr. Flood had gotten an 
act through Congress for an appropriation 
of $10,000 to be used in getting at the bot- 
tom of the matter, and to see if something 
definite cannot be done, either legislative or 
otherwise, to enable the farmer to get a liv- 
ing out of his labor. 

It is understood that Mr. Flood 
to carry on these investigations 
tobacco county in this section, 
the second he has visited. 
doubt that this work will, in the end, do 
much to help the tobacco grower to obtain 
prices for his crops which will allow him a 
fair profit on his investment and labor. 

J. M. BELL 
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this being 
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Mage fom 1 the well known APOLLO Best Bloom Geiventanh Sheets, 


hest quality, fall wolabt, 
by leading deale 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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¥¢ % nd specially adapted to all qjesees of Fa 
a ae and Siding Products are hi 
ba a = 2 reasonable i in cost, Sol 
= GES free booklet “Better Buildings,’? giving pla 
Ftiss 
40 DAYS FREE TRIAL Send 
No 
Money 





fre 
lease, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for dar fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Greensboro, %. C. &. C. 


p—— McKILLIP 
Veterinary Coll 


Chicago—Chartered 1892 


AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 

New college building containing every modern 

Sessions begin Sept. 10, 1913, The new 

. & Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. 

(@ Write forCatalog and other information. 


®. MoKlitip, Sec., Dept. D, Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


TUN jG) SE! IRI: 
F/A)RIM |) | FJE/NIC/E 


Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
a good fence at price of cheap 
one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts alifetime. Money back if not as 
represented. Our catalogue is full of 
fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 
help you to buy right. Send postal 
. 1.55 for it today 


Tiger Fence Co. °?x Clarksville, Tenn. 


Box 402, 





























oT 


Prices Per Rod 
26-in, hog fence.,...$0.14 
49-in, farm fence..., 
60-in. poultry fence 
80-rod spool Galvan- 

zed Barb Wire... 


Stable and Lot Manure Compested 


is the best and most 
ing fertilizer. 

Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
do the most good. 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


LINDSEY & SON, DEPT. 22, STATION A, ATLANTA, GA. 


TFARM FENCE-- 


‘From FacTopy 
O FARME 


Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying. fence. 


-quality 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE | FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


_ : i. own merchant and put the 
ealer’s Profit in your own pocket 

en it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence, ~ - 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per ag N 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 223s. per 

Special Barbed Wire, $5690 Bond So Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers b sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 12 Winchester, Indiana, 
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BROWNS: FENCE BARGAIN BOOK FREE} 





















































Don’t buy a rod of fence for any purpose till 

fh Ht Brown’s high quality and sensational miGiby-anvinig 

Hy : b= direct-from-factory prices. Hard, high carbon, coiled 
i — epring, basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. By 
Z — . actual tests on thousands of farms Brown’s fence has 

po : proved ite wos wonderful ful superiority. Over 400,000 farmers 

Zon A ee 3 CENTS PER ROD UP 

our, Ba Xa Special Low Bargain "Pric rices We PAY THE FREIGHT 


Over 200 styles to select from for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, Doultry, rabbits, etc. 
Ornamental Lawn Fence and Gates Wo, £yarantee cooly chee 


than 


wood, butm but mach | mngre han | Bancecese and a darabte, Write for 
Do itaow. 


new catalog, bargain prices is and samp 
THE GROWN FENCE aw WIRE ¢ co. Devt 87 













CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex: 
tra heavy farm — Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays ‘12 inches 

24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 


fence ever offered. 
2 1 9 margin and No. 13 line and stay 
wires, Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 
14 Square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to6 inches 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
ized Barbed Wire. 
pate today for large free cmtales show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 





333 


apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 


CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No 


inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
LAWN FENCE. 
$I A for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 


eights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
MUNCIE, IND. 


84 Council St. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


FENCE | 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


pound made in our own 


A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 

for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A 


CENTS A ROD for a 49inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 


234 and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 


apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
Poultry fence. No. 14 mar 
wires and No. 18 stay and line 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 


25 CENTS A ROD for a 6&inch 
$ wires Stay wires 4% inches 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncte, inp. 
nd me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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RUTHSTEIN’S F AMOUS STEELS’ | 
— Just Mail 


I make this free offer so 
every man and boy 
can try my Steels at@ 
home without 
any risk or'{ 
obligation. 


I can and will prove to your complete satisfaction that 


Rape 25; 





| 





——|An Absolute Necessi 


ty 


y Steels are 





Over a Million workers know that my 
“steels’’ are, without question, the best foot- 
wear in the world for the outdoor man — 


| the Farmer; the Dairy, Stock or Creamery 





“Steels” make instant friends. 
Easy on—Easy Off—Easy on Feet and 
Purse. Never Warp or Crack. 





ergs ~ ae, AeA ae, 
© Soe * ene ’ 
ee et oe wide et 














“Steels” insure a dry, suré footing for 
. all outdoor workers, who cannot 
“pick their steps.” 








man; the Fruit or Vcgetable grower — for 
every man who “hits the grit’? or tramps the 
furrow — for every man or boy who can’t 
pick his steps— for mud, slush, rain and 
slop; sand, gravel or rocks; cnow or ice — 
for barnyard, stable, field, road, forest or 
cement floors — for any climate and under 
all conditions. 


Let Me Prove This 

May I prove to you that my “‘steels’”’ are 
NECESSARY to you, in your work? May 
I send a pair of my ‘‘steels’— your size — 
for you to SEE and TRY, at my risk, without 
any obligationon your parttokeepor usethem? 

There are a great many things about my 
steels’? that make them better for you than 
any other workshoe or any rubber boot you 
ever wore. And, the sooner you find out 
these good points about my ‘steels’ the 
better it will be for you — for your WORK, 
your COMFORT, your HEALTH and your 


Ya POCKET-BOOK. 


My “steels” are LIGHTER than any 
other workshoe, because one piece of thin, 
tough, springy steel weighs less than the 
several layers that compose the soles of 
ordinary workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more COMFORTABLE 
than any other workshoe, because they fit 
the foot — first, last and all the time — 
relieving and preventing corns, bunions, cal- 


| louses, chillblains, flat-foot or broken down 


arch. The Sole of Steel is a natural support 
to the foot and the balance of the shoe. 
“Steels”? never twist, warp, harden, soak, or 
get out of shape like leather shoes. 


Cost Less Than Leather 
My “Steels” are more ECONOMICAL 
than any other workshoe, because their 
first cost is less and they wear years, instead 
of months. One pair of “‘steels’’ will outwear 
three to ‘six. pairs of all-leather workshoes. 
My “Steels” are more SATISFACTORY 
than any other outdoor shoe, because they 
furnish a sure footing and give a light, 
springy step that you can’t get with clumsy, 

twisted, thick-soled leather workshoes. 
My “Steels” are better PROTECTION 
than any other workshoe, because they are 


absolutely WATERPROOF. They never 
get soaked through and “water-logged” 
like leather soled shoes and they don’t crack 
or burst apart to let in the wet and damp- 
ness. The wearer of my “steels” is pro- 
tected against colds, pneumonia, grippe, 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and other 
““wet-foot”’ troubles. My “‘steels’”’ often save | 


This Book 
to Every Outdoor Worker Free 


Why I Make This FREE OFFER | 


the Coupon 
Today! 


Let me send this book to 
you by mail, postpaid. Read 
it and learn more of this 
great shoe with the sole of 
steel—the shoe with the 
light, springy, airy “‘step”— 
j ta a the shoe that rests your foot 
| tg.72 | naturally and comfortably 
ase —always holding its perfect 

me shape—never a “run-down” 
heel, broken arch, warped 
sole, worn toe, twisted up- 
pers, or cracks or leaks. Be- 
fore you think of buyinga 
pair of work-shoes, i 
reat book of shoe facts and 
earn about this wonderful, foot 
saving sole of seamless steel. 
Do not think of turning this 


page until you have sent for 
this free book. 





their cost in drug and doctor bills alone. 

My “‘steels’” have proven these statements 
to every man and boy who has tried my 
*‘steels.”” They will prove out in your work 
if you will only SEE them and TRY them. 
That’s why I offer to send you my “steels” 
for FREE TEN-DAY TRY-ON, 

My “‘steels’” come in exactly the same 
sizes as ordinary workshoes, and in various 
heights. - For men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 or 
16 inches high. For boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 or 
9 inches high. TRY a pair— your size. 


You Take No Risk 


I’m not asking you to BUY — I’m asking 
you to TRY —just try on a pair of my 
“steels,” at home. Just SEE a pair of my 
“steels” before you think of buying any 
workshoes. Try them at My Risk. Then, 
use your own judgment about keeping them. 
If they don’t suit you or fit you, I will ex- 
change them without extra cost. If ther are 
not NECESSARY in your work — return 





Get those “Steels” for your boy. Save 
his feet and health and your worry. 











They’re mud and water-proof. 





them—and the trial has cost you nothing, 

My “‘steels’’ are shipped direct to you, 
from my Racine Factory which has a daily 
capacity of 5000 pairs. No waits—no risk 
—no delays—no_ obligation— no trouble 
to get my “‘steels.”’ 


Accept This Offer Today 


I don’t see how you can refuse this really 
generous offer. I don’t see how any worker 
who has any consideration for his feet, his 
health or his purse, can refuse such a plain, 
open, honest, straightforward, no-risk-to- 
him offer as I have made you. 

There’s no good reason why you should 
hesitate or wait a minute before writing me 
or mailing the coupon. You cannot lose a 
cent, any way you figure it — and you will 
find out all about the ‘‘World’s Greatest 


My EL 
































Workshoe” and learn how to Keep your 
Feet in Good Condition. 

You stand in your own light if you don’t 
send a postal or the coupon today. 











“Steels” are as necessary as tools. 
They keep the worker’s feet dry and 
comfortable—always. 


N. M. RUTHSTE! 
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N.M. RUTHSTEIN, The 


of Steel” and full particul 








The Steel 201 
Shoe Man Racine St. 


Racine, Wis. 


Also Manufacturer of the World Famous ‘‘Scientific Shoes’’ for Dress and General Service 
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Dep:. 201 Racine, Wis. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me, postpaid, your free book “The Sole 


without cost, risk or obligation to me. 


Street or R. F. D. No. __-- 








*‘Steels” are a 
Creamery Workers where sloppy, 
gritty floors soak and wear leather. 
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Serres. 


Steel Shoe Man, 
ars of your Free Ten-Day Try-On Offer 
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